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Princesse Panier Polonaise and 
Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
NHIS pretty and simple suit, of which a cut 
paper pattern is published, is well adapted 


to all kinds of wash dress- 
es, while it will also serve 
for thicker materials, and 
may safely be made up 
for autumn toilettes. The 
original is of pearl gray 
lawn, trimmed with white 
embroidery. The skirt, 
which is just long enough 
to clear the ground, is 
trimmed with alternate 
pleatings of the material 
and embroidered flounces, 
extending up the front in 
a tablier. The polonaise 
is cut princesse shape, and 
is edged with embroidery 
somewhat narrower than 
that of the skirt, which 
forms a bertha on_ the 
waist. The body of the 
polonaise is plain and 
close - fitting, and is but- 
toned down the front to a 
little distance below the 
waist, where it opens and 
slants off on either side, 
the drapery forming pa- 
niers, which are caught to- 
gether in the back, in a 
simple and effective fash- 
ion, and are ornamented 
by a cascade of ribbon 
loops as shown by the il- 
lustration. A similar bow 
is set at the throat and on 
the sleeves. Yellow straw 
hat, lined with black vel- 
vet. The brim is turned 
up at one side, and con- 
fined by three red, pink, 
and yellow roses. The 
outside trimming consists 
of pearl gray faille and 
feathers. Gray silk para- 
sol, lined with pink, with 
rose-colored fringe, and 
embroidery. Each cut pa- 
per pattern is accompanied 
with a full description of 
the manner of putting it 
together, and the quantity 
of the material required 
for the suit. 





HOW TO UTILIZE 
BROKEN ARTICLES. 


F it be a virtue “to 

make two blades of 
grass grow where only one 
grew before,” upon the 
same principle it must be 
commendable to utilize 
even rubbish—old _ bird- 
cages, for instance, which, 
like cigar boxes, collect on 
one’s hands, and seem ut- 
terly useless. 

If the old cage has lost 
its paint, it should be re- 
painted in some bright or 
delicate tint, excepting 
green, which should never 
be used where foliage is to 
rest near it, as some con- 
trasting color gives a far 
happier effect. 

After painting, take an 
old tin can (painted also), 
and filling with warm wa- 
ter, place a fine large sweet- 
potato in it, one-half above 
the water. This is set in 
the centre of the tray; 
then a strip of tin (a can 
with bottom removed, and 
cut in two, the seam open- 
ed and the tin partially 
opened) is placed around 


on the inside, and rich earth filled in around 
the can, chayged with maurandia vines and 
lysimachia, or Kenilworth ivy, Saxifraga  sar- 
mentoso, tradescantias (zebrina, vitata, verida, 
aquatica, ete.), smilax, and Madeira vines. The 
tender green shoots soon begin to force their 


way through the wire-work, and fall in long 
trailing masses from the bottom, making an ob- 
ject of rare beauty. In two of our cages we 
have stuffed birds—a canary and a male cardi- 
nal grosbeak—the golden and scarlet plumage 
of Which contrast well with the shades of green. 


Another cage of peculiarly striking appearance 
is literally covered with a golden liconeria (Japan 
honeysuckle), and the lower part with a mass 
of the exquisite Convolvulus mauritanicus, the 
abundance of lavender and blue blossoms of 


which are truly marvellous. 























PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE AND WALKING SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of Princesse Panier Polonaise and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, 
Prepaid, by the Publishers, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the whole Suit.) 





If the lower tray 
part of the cage is too 
much broken to be used, 
turn the wire part upside 
down, remove the hook, 
and substitute a large pine 
cone, or some suitable or- 
nament, frequently to be 
found in the lumber-room ; 
then having some fresh- 
growing moss, line the in- 
side with the pieces, plant- 
ing between them roots or 
cuttings of Sazxifraga sar- 
mentosa, which will soon 
root throughout the moss, 
and put forth their rich or- 
namental leaves of green, 
silver, and rosy carmine, 
while from every part will 
droop the long curious 
sprays, each one thickly set 
with the tiny plants along 
its entire length, some 
in complete circles, others 
singly or in pairs, which, 
with the woolly strands, 
crimson threads, and love- 
ly orchid-like blossoms, 
form an object well worth 
the trifle it costs. 

The method of covering 
broken goblets with cro- 
cheted cases is now well 
known, but there are many 
other modes of utilizing 
this unfortunate article, 
found in crippled condition 
in every household. By 
turning it upside down, 
taking a six-inch flower- 
pot, and with an iron chis- 
el enlarging the hole in 
the bottom to admit the 
broken stem of the goblet, 
then bronzing the whole 
surface, by first painting 
brown, green, or crimson, 
and touching up with 
bronze powder of suitable 
color, you will form a beau- 
tiful vase for flowers, ci- 
gars, lamp-lighters, or oth- 
er similar article. The two 
parts must be fastened to- 
gether with plaster of Par- 
is mixed in dissolved glue, 
the join hidden by a band 
of acorn cups pressed on 
the cement, and, when dry, 
gilded. After bronzing, 
the surface may be beau- 
tifully embellished with 
transfers, or those charm- 
ing embossed designs 
which come in such va- 
riety. Copper-colored illu- 
minated styles look well 
on a bronzed surface. Or, 
cover the surface with 
enamel, made by dis- 
solving sealing-wax in al- 
cohol. When a smooth 
surface is obtained, mark 
out designs, which cover 
with thin copal, then with 
gold powder, very care- 
fully, and finish by pick- 
ing out and shading with 
burnt sienna, burnt umber, 
and black, in fine lines 
and light touches, with 
small camel’s-hair brushes. 
Finish by varnishing with 
dammar. 

A fine varnish for gold 
is two ounces each of 
grain gum-lac, dragon’s- 
blood, annotto, and gam- 
boge; dissolve each in 
half a pint of alcohol; mix 
the first two and sufficient 
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of the last to color as desired. This varnish is 
often very effective. 

Beautiful little hanging baskets are made by 
forming an outside case of fancy straws, dried 
grasses, etc., first making a large and small wire 
hoop for top and bottom, then sewing the straws 
in clusters longitudinally, and weaving bright 
satin ribbon, half an inch wide, between the 
straws, basket fashion (or split and flatten the 
straws for this); then finish by sewing tufts of 
dried grasses, heads of grain, etc., around the 
hoops, and fastening a tassel of the same to a 
pointed bottom. 

Another handsome stand is thus made from 
a cigar-box lid: Cut two holes, after marking the 
surface out in two circles touching each other, 
and rounding off the corners, With knife and 
saw this is carved into an ornamental design ; or 
it may be embellished with black and gold 
paint, then fastened to an inverted flower-pot by 
passing an ornamental wooden or iron handle 
through the centre of the wood and hole in the 
pot, and securing with a nut and washer on the 
inside. One of these, holding four goblet bowls, 
standing on a large twelve-inch pot, with a rich- 
ly carved wooden handle one foot high, makes a 
fine table bouquet-holder. Another, with handle 
of an iron rod (from an old stove), heated and 
turned over at the top, forming a ring, holds two 
glasses for cigars and matches, while a third, ar- 
ranged as a hanging basket for flowers, is com- 
posed of six glasses in a circular foundation, with 
a band of japanned tin around the edge, cut into 
square points, a ball button hanging from each 
one in fashion of Japanese and Chinese pendent 
ornaments. The frame and glasses of this one 
are painted black, and embellished with lines of 
gold and decalecomanie Chinese designs in gold 
and black, and it is taken for an imported arti- 
cle, because odd and unique. On such stands the 
goblets may be painted or bronzed, according to 
fancy. A white French china is imitated by put- 
ting on brilliant flowers, ete., then covering, on 
the inside, with plaster of Paris mixed in water 
to the consistency of cream, Thus finished, they 
can not, of course, be used for any but dry articles. 

Indian ginger jars painted scarlet, black, or 
Nankeen yellow, and embellished with Chinese 
figures, then varnished, make pretty mantel or 
cabinet ornaments. The urns from old stoves, 
painted white, and covered with marble dust 
mixed with fine frosting, look like marble, and 
are excellent for window plants. The feet and 
other castings may also be thus treated, and ap- 
plied to various purposes, as plant stands, etc. 

Table casters of silver plate, if bronzed and 
fitted with a wine or egg glass bowl in each hole, 
fastened on a flower-pot, and this in a shallow 
basin, the whole carefully bronzed, make a hand- 
some épergne. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





We invite our readers’ especial attention to the 
charming Serial Novel, “SPLENDID MISERY,” 
which is begun in the present Number of the 
Bazar, and will be continued hereafter in weekly 
installments, This delightful story is from the 
pen of one of the most brilliant and popular 
writers of English fiction, and promises to rival 
the best works of the gifted author. 





Cer Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse 
Panter Polonaise and Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers by Mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the 
whole suit. Full Catalogues of our Cut Paper 
Patterns, without illustrations, sent free on appli- 
cation ; Illustrated Catalogues, on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 





CB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Watering-place 
and Sea-side Costumes, Travelling Dresses, Water- 
proof Cloaks, and Travelling Hats ; Children’s 
Suils, Boys and Girls’ Lingerie,and many other 
useful and ornamental articles, together with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





S@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for August 9 contains a very interesting 
story by Justin MCCARTHY, entitled “* MATVIE 
OF GREYSIARKLE,” with a page of spirited illus- 
trations. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Uarrer’s 
WEEKLY for August 16. 





THE WIZARDS OF THE 
WEATHER. 
NE is led to think it a miserable exist- 
ence of surprises and disappointments 
that our grandparents dragged out before 
the day of Signal Service and Weather Bu- 
reau, and the establishment of the clerk of 
the weather, with all the paraphernalia of 
his diablerie, as a part of our national and 
commercial machinery. 

In old times the ship sailed, and the witch 
sailed with her, and she never came to shore 
again; now a little flag of warning is seen 
to fly, though in blue sky, and the ship stays 
in snug harbor till winds are propitious 
again, and then sails by the wrecks of craft 
that have laid their bones along the coast. 
In old times, too, the excursion and the 





pleasure party started on their rollicking 
way in sunshine, and got drenched to the 
skin before night-fall; nowadays it looks at 
the “ probabilities,” shrugs its shoulders, and 
stays at home, saying, with ma chére mére, 
“Deferring prevents no recurring.” In old 
times, again, the house-raising went gayly 
on, and the mason put up his wall or his 
chimney for all the plaster to crumble out 
of it in the sudden “freeze” before it had 
time to dry ; in these times the cold snap is 
seen creeping stealthily on day by day all 
the way from the fastnesses of Montana; 
the fact is published, and the mason waits 
with his chimney till the frost goes by and 
the suitable weather comes again. 

What a difference all these and other con- 
ditions make, not to say in safety and pleas- 
ure and comfort alone, in physical health, 
and in economy of time and money, and the 
conduct of great enterprises, but in the men- 
tal state of all who are affected by them, and 
the mental state we are apt to consider more 
important than all the rest. Till now we 
have been the slaves and creatures of the 
weather; it was able to play any pranks it 
pleased with us, and we were powerless. 
Now it is as mighty, in all its agencies as 
ever, but we have escaped its yoke ; it still 


- goes roaring on its way, and we pursue our 


small errands and evade it. Are we plan- 
ning a journey when the day is one of HER- 
BER?’s bridals of the earth and sky, and 
seems so sweet, so calm, so bright, that it is 
a shame to burden ourselves with wraps 
and rugs? We are warned of the two days’ 
northwest wind blowing all its trumpets 
beyond the Alleghanies, the wave of polar 
cold coming down, for aught we can say to 
the contrary, through the channel that 
NORDENSKJOLD has opened for it, and we 
take our wraps, and defy frosted noses, chil- 
blains, rheumatics, and all the camp -fol- 
lowers of the Army of the Cold. Are we 
letting our apples hang on the tree for a 
last suck of the juices of the ripe earth? 
We are warned of the night’s likelihood 
of a deadly frost, and we make haste to 
barrel and roll our rosy-cheeked crop into 
safety. Are we about to sow our corn, 
anticipating no worse foe than the cloud of 
supernaturally cunning crows? We hear 
of the drowning rains that are driving 
down on us which will rot it in the ground 
before the crows can get it,and we take 
some other work, and bless the weather re- 
port when the first drops fall, while the 
crows famish. Would we give our garden 
party day after to-morrow, with tables laid 
out-doors, and Chinese lanterns in the trees, 
and dancing on the lawn? The clerk of 
the weather comes to our rescue, and we 
put off the happy day. Were we to do the 
family shopping to-day, for which we need 
strong light and good walking? We looked 
at the bulletin last night, and we are neither 
surprised nor disappointed when morning 
dawns in some impossible tempest, and just 
as much fret and waste is saved to our 
nerves and emotions as to our clothes and 
our bodily condition. What our grandfa- 
thers would have said to all this machinery 
by which the zephyr that flutters up from 
the Florida Keys is measured, and the storm 
that thunders down from the Rocky Mount- 
ains is forereckoned, and the winds from 
here and the winds from there are balanced, 
and whether they will suck up rain and 
bring it, or will leave it behind them as 
they cross the hills, is guessed—machinery 
that divines the drought; that distills the 
very dews of heaven; that has entered into 
the treasures of the snow and seen the 
treasures of the hail; that has seen, as Jon 
could not, by what way is the light parted 
which scattereth the east wind upon the 
earth, which looketh to the ends of the 
earth, and seeth under the whole heaven, 
to make the weight for the winds—what 
our grandfathers would have said to all 
this, passes conjecture, and we can only 
fancy to ourselves some fragment of their 
pious horror at such a taking of the works 
of Heaven out of the hands of Heaven. But 
whether they would have exalted the work 
and its results as the poetry of commerce 
and government, or whether they would 
have condemned the workers to the stake 
as wizards, we have no doubt there would 
have arisen dissenting voices to the latter 
course among the women; for all those who 
had little ones to send to catechism, in rain 
or shine, would have been as glad of such 
help, despite the mystery and marvel of it, 
as are the mothers of to-day, whose chil- 
dren need never now be unprepared for fair 
weather or foul; as the housekeepers of to- 
day are who have coal to get in, and water- 
pipes to keep in order, and carpets to shake, 
and like to save their time and their temper. 

Parents who have children that must an- 
swer the school bell; women who must be 
at desks, counters, and offices at an appoint- 
ed hour; people who have errands of char- 
ity that can not wait—all those to whom 
the conditions of street life and the world 
of out-doors are as important, to say the 
least, as the comforts and luxuries of house 





and home are—can but recognize the debt 
they daily owe to these wizards of the 
weather. While those of us who have 
nothing to do outside the door, and to 
whom the day is a matter of indifference, 
can, nevertheless, observe the accuracy of 
prediction and fulfillment, and see with 
clearness that the weather-gauger, with his 
sleepless eye, does not work alone in the in- 
terests of commerce and coastwise trade, 
but, through the protection to health that 
he gives, necessarily in that of prolonging 
the average of human life. 








UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 


FFNHERE are few painters, living or dead, 

who have not had better pictures in 
their brains to paint than their pencils ever 
sketched, gilded with the glory of the fan- 
cies of a dream; no hero who has not im- 
agined more heroic deeds than his arm ever 
wrought; no woman who has not had ideals 
of a more impassioned lover than she ever 
found; no singer who has not had the sweet- 
est song of all nestling in the chambers of 
his heart, ready for ripe expression should 
the moment and the power of expression 
ever come. 

“Caged in the poet’s lonely heart, 

Love wastes, unheard, its tenderest tone: 
The soul that sings must dwell apart, 
Its inward melodies unknown.” 

It is true that every one who has made 
any achievement at all thinks himself ca- 
pable of something a little different from 
anything he has done, and which, under 
other and fostering circumstances, he might 
have accomplished. RAcHEL thought she 
would have played high comedy better than 
the sorrows and horrors of tragedy, with all 
its statuesque poses; George Eliot’s ideal 
is not in her novel and essay, but in verse 
beyond her reach; the playwright would 
be a statesman; the painter would drop his 
brush and model; the sculptor builds in 
the twilight shadows the palaces and ca- 
thedrals of his fancy; DANTE himself, so 
BROWNING tells us, once prepared to paint 
an angel. 

“What of Rararr’s sonnets, Dante’s picture ? 
This: no artist lives and loves that longs not 
Once, and only once, and for One only 
(Ah, the prize!), to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 

Using nature that’s an art to others, 

Not, this one time, art that’s turned his nature. 

Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry: 

Does he paint? he fain would write a poem; 

Does he write? he fain would paint a picture; 

Put to proof art alien to the artist’s 

Once, and only once, and for One only, 

So to be the man and leave the artist, 

Save the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” 


It is a singular development of genius 
that this should be so frequently the case, 
although there are very few of such in- 
stances of ability as well as of desire as LEo- 
NARDO’S and MICHAEL ANGELO’s. Perhaps 
it signifies the many-sided and orbital char- 
acter of genius, that is not restricted to one 
view of art, but is in some intimate relation 
with and sees the whole of the sun round 
which it revolves. It is, at any rate, like a 
relief in the character of the artist, acting 
the gloom and shadow of recesses of private 
thought for those whose lives and whose 
work, as a rule, must be so open to the gar- 
ish day, and it gives perhaps just the little 
melancholy, that one dark line, necessary to 
tone down the brilliancy of success. 

But what of those that have no success, 
and yet have shelves full of the unwritten 
books? They are the ones that feel the 
life within, but never find the moment in 
which to say the spell that shall evoke it; 
who have their thoughts and their experi- 
ences, which they are always meaning to 
transmute into the pure gold of the current 
coin of the public love and praise of their 
kind, but never have the die; to whom sor- 
row and joy have brought fancies that seem 
to them too sweet to keep if they could only 
give them their measure, if the coal of fire 
would only touch and part the sealed lips. 

SHELLEY declares that our sweetest songs 
are born of saddest thought; but Dr. 
HOLMES avers that they are those which 
are hever sung: 

“Tf singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven!” 

It is these dumb singers of songs, these 
palsied writers of books, that have our sym- 
pathy much more than the proud painter 
and the great novelist, historian, or essayist, 
who would fain add one more leaf to their 
laurels—the voiceless, whose souls are full 
of music, who, sad as the childless, feel that 
they live unrecognized and go down to their 
graves unremembered, and to whom no con- 
sciousness of better, nobler, and more useful 
work done repays the lack of the other. 
What a symphony for superior ears would 
all that singing be, if only once it could be 
at all—if once all that power of loving that 
there is in this silent race, all that sense of 
beauty, all that appreciation of goodness, 





all that capacity of enjoying and of suffer- 
ing, hadavoice! And what a discord some- 
times in the singing those wanting tones 
enforce !—for who sings exactly enough for 
two ?—what a pathos, that makes all the 
music end in tears! Doubly sad, then, must 
it be to the victims themselves, who long to 
utter, andare dumb; who have theirmessage 
to deliver, and yet leave it unsaid; their book 
to write, with all its burden paged and let- 
tered in their dreams, and never touch pen 
to paper—sad even if the instinct within 
them were but vegetable life longing for 
the impossible animal emancipation, as if 
a tree might sigh for wings! Sadder still, 
because so nearly universal. 
“A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy Fame is proud to win them: 
Alas for those that never sing, 
, But die with all their music in them!” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPonpeENt. } 


Our ‘Sarah.”—Prince Victor.—Plon-Plon’s ‘ Devo- 
tion.”—Mysterious Disappearances.—The headless 
Wreath.—A Modern Ghoul.—A sacred Photograph. 

HE circumstance of the words “ madame” and 
“mademoiselle” being both prefixed to the 

name of Sarah Bernhardt arises from the exist- 
ence of a son fourteen years of age, who some- 
times does and sometimes does not accompany 
her in those royal progresses that she is just now 
so good as to make through our private drawing- 
rooms. It is her intention to Anglicize this young 
gentleman as much as possible, and as her ideas 
of our national life are of the most Frenchified 
kind, what has seemed of chief importance to her 
is that he should learn “the boxe.” She has ac- 
cordingly secured the services of a pugilist—the 
“Game Chicken,” perhaps (grown up), immortal- 
ized by Dickens—who attends at her hotel to 
give his lessons to the young fellow in the fistic 
art. She has‘understood from trustworthy sources 
that our prize-fighters are put in training before 
they engage in any combat of importance, but 
supposes “training” to be identical with what 
the doctors call “constant support.” Before, 
therefore, the athlete goes in for his tremendous 
contest with her son she gives him Champagne 
and “ biftecks,” nor up to this date has he un- 
deceived her in respect to the appropriateness of 
this regimen. 

We are inundated just now with accounts of 
Victor, the son of Plon-Plon, of the fact of whose 
existence no one seemed aware a month ago. 
He, of course, has some extraordinary peculiari- 
ties, such as are discovered in none but Imperial 
Princes: “ eyes with a strange glitter in them,” 
and “a winning sweetness of manner.” When 
he heard of his cousin’s death, he said (or rather 
“our Paris correspondent” says he said), “ At 
first I could not bring myself to believe it, but 
when the sad truth was brought home to me, I 
thought my heart would break.” 

Even Plon-Plon is getting interesting, and what 
is still more astounding, domestic. ‘“ He is a 
freethinker,” says our Paris correspondent, with 
a sigh, “but his respectful love of the Princess 
Clothilde is almost akin to worship.” It is cer- 
tainly very respectful, for she lives in Italy and 
he lives in Paris—perhaps for the education of 
his boys. Altogether it strikes one that next to 
dying there is no recipe for getting one’s self well 
spoken of like suddenly becoming a person of 
importance. 

If it were possible to feel any interest just now 
in anything but French plays and French princes, 
I might venture to call attention to a remark of 
the Judge of the Probate Court the other day in 
connection with the mysterious disappearances 
of our fellow-countrymen. He had been asked 
for a grant of letters of administration in the 
case of a ship’s captain, who having left for 
Windsor from Croydon—a journey of a few 
hours—in 1871, has never been heard of since ; 
not a sign of him, not a trace of him, since Octo- 
ber 13 in that year, when he departed in health 
and spirits in broad daylight, with thirty-seven 
pounds in his pocket, to go from one friend’s 
house to another. “It is quite alarming,” said 
the judge, as he well might, “‘to reflect how very 
Srequently these applications are made to me on 
presumption of death after seven years of inex- 
plicable disappearance.” It is not a penny-a- 
liner writing a sensational paragraph, remember, 
but the Judge of the High Court of Probate who 
makes this statement, and to me it seems at least 
as important as, and much more “ strange” than, 
the “ glitter” in Prince Victor’s eyes. The men- 
tion of his Imperial Highness reminds me of 
another prince—Tewfik. Can any one give us 
information about him? Has he “a winning 
sweetness of manner?” or are his manners as 
disgusting as his customs—I mean his national 
customs ? I suppose in a few days we shall be 
Tewfiked as we are now Victorized. 

I have a proposition to offer in respect to the 
Tracy Turnerelli laurel wreath. If I can not get 
my penny back from Tracy (of which I despair) 
I have at least a vote as to its disposal. The 
Khedive of Egypt has lost his crown; one can 
hardly expect him to take very easily to a tall 
hat all at once, or even to a fez; there should be 
a gradation. Why not let him have the offer of 
the wreath, of course at a reduction on account 
of its having been made for somebody else, and 
that somebody Beaconsfield? Still, he has not 
worn it. 

The will of the Prince Imperial is so tender 
and natural a piece of writing that one almost 
imagines that the political part of it has been in- 
serted—posthumously—by another hand. The 
bequest of his arms and uniforms to his personal 
friends, “except the last which I may have worn, 
and which I leave to my mother,” is very touching, 
when we consider what has become of them—that 
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they are at this moment, if not destroyed, in the 
possession of some unconscious savage. 

It is sad to think how filial tenderness, so gen- 
uine in the poor Prince’s case, can be simulated in 
that of others for the worst of purposes. At the 
Marylebone Police Court, the other day, a young 
fellow of nineteen was charged with stealing or- 
naments from graves in the Paddington cemetery. 
This ghoul of the period, it seems, was accustom- 
ed to lift up the glass shades that protect the 
pious offerings to the memory of the dead, and 
abstract them. He said he was “very sorry,” 
but his intention had been to put the ornaments 
he had just stolen “upon his mother’s grave.” 
Of course it was a falsehood ; but what a sad and 
significant absence of all moral sentiment such 
a defense disclosed! The wretch was not only 
himself incapable of feeling, but evidently could 
not even picture its presence in others—a cir- 
cumstance, by-the-bye, which upon the whole we 
ought to congratulate ourselves upon; for if he 
had been a little more human, he would not have 
devised an excuse which only exaggerated his 
offense, and, I am happy to say, his punishment. 
Ever so small a sense of humor, indeed, would 
have saved him from such a fatal error. But 
some people have none whatever. One would 
think that Mr. Walter, of the Zimes, was in this 
piteous condition; for, speaking at the Mansion- 
house the other night on the subject of our agri- 
cultural distress, he recommended to the farmers 
patience by the quotation of a text which was as 
inapposite to folks whose fields were under water 
as it was possible for a text to be: “The hus- 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the 
earth, and hath long patience for it, until he re- 
ceive the early and latter rain.” 

It is almost impossible to imagine a community 
more hopelessly impregnated by snobbism and 
swelldom than our own; but it seems that in 
Baden matters are even less cheerful, since the 
poison has infected its courts of justice. A young 
girl of eighteen from Alsace has been sentenced 
to three months imprisonment “ for speaking dis- 
respectfully of a photograph of the Grand Duke.” 
This is a worse crime, it seems, at Fribourg, than 
Sydney Smith’s friend committed at Edinburgh in 
“ damning the north pole,” and “ speaking disre- 
spectfully of the equator.” But, above all, what 
sort of a creature must the Duke of Baden him- 
self be to permit such an outrage? It is enough 
to make one buy his photograph, in order to have 
the pleasure of speaking one’s mind about it— 
which can still be done in this country, even in 
respect to photographs of its native princes. 

The great question of the central fire has not, 
it is true, been decided, any more than the still 
larger one in connection with it; but some curi- 
ous facts in relation to it have been lately elicited 
in Victoria. The Magdala Quartz Company have 
sunk a shaft, at Stawell, 2100 feet. It was sup- 
posed that at that depth the temperature would 
be too high for the men to exist, or at all events 
to work in. But the thermometer has told a 
different story. In “the rise,” where no pipes 
carry air, the mercury indeed stood at 84° Fah- 
renheit, but close to the bottom of the shaft only 
at 82°, while beside the office on the surface it 
stood at 80°. So things are not so warm below 
as it has been concluded. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING TOILETTES. 


“ERY simple toilettes are chosen for travel- 
ling, but there is wider range in regard to 
colors than formerly, when brown and gray were 
worn for even the shortest journey. Now the 
foundation of the dress may be of dark and quiet 
hue, but it is usually enlivened by gay accesso- 
ries that relieve its dullness. The most popular 
fabric is écru or almond-colored camel’s-hair, or 
else a heavy quality of French bunting; but 
there are appropriate costumes made of the dark 
cypress green, of gendarme blue, old gold brown, 
and of blue-gray. The richest combinations of 
colors are chosen in the small-figured mosaic 
silks that serve for parts of these dresses. One 
beautiful suit of almond-colored camel’s-hair has 
the vest, pockets, collar, sleeves, and over-skirt 
trimmed with narrow bands of the gay border- 
ing used on India Cashmere shawls. A second 
costume, imported on purpose for travelling and 
morning wear, is of olive green bunting, with 
bands of red, green, and black Scotch plaid. A 
suit of bottle green camel’s-hair has what are 
called Creole borders in the bright red and yel- 
low bars of bandana plaids. 

The newest fashion of making such dresses is 
that of the plain redingote with a short round 
skirt. The redingote is a long plain over-dress, 
cut with waist and skirt in one, in princesse 
fashion, but is shaped like a gentleman’s great- 
coat. It is entirely without drapery, hanging 
plain nearly to the foot of the dress, and is 
open up the middle of the back from the waist 
line down. It has a middle seam, and a short 
side form beginning in each armhole; two great 
buttons designate the waist line in the side-form 
seams, while a pleat is pressed in each to the 
end of the skirt. The front is variously shaped, 
but is always provided with a rolling collar. It 
may be single-breasted or double; in the latter 
case it has a vest which is seen only at the bot- 
tom, and the redingote is sloped wide open in 
front. The cut-away front discloses the first 
gores of the lower skirt, which may be plain and 
entirely without trimming, or it may have a sim- 
ple cluster of pleats forming a border flounce. 
It is more customary, however, to put either two 
or three deep kilt-pleated flounces across these 
breadths, or else to trim them lengthwise with 
box pleats of satin or silk, or to lay the dress 
material in the small religieuse pleats from the 
belt down. The edges of the redingote are simply 
stitched, large showy buttons are used, and the 
whole needs a tailor-like finish to make it stylish. 





This costume is very handsome in seal brown 
wool, with mosaic silk accessories of old gold and 
seal brown. It is also made in ladies’ cloth of 
the light almond shades, with simple stitching for 
its trimming. Correspondents who have asked 
for hints about making travelling dresses for the 
autumn can not do better than to carry out this 
design. 

Ladies going to the mountains wear en route 
the short flannel suits they have prepared for 
mountain excursions. Navy blue flannel as 
smoothly pressed as cloth remains the favorite 
fabric for such dresses, though a newer style is 
the English homespun cloth, sleazily woven, in 
small checks of olive brown, gray, or green. 
These are made up in a somewhat négligé man- 
ner, with a box-pleated blouse-waist that is worn 
with a wide white canvas belt. The blouse has 
three box-pleats in front, and the same number 
behind; the edges are plainly stitched. The 
long round over-skirt is draped on the sides and 
back, but is not bunched up, and the lower skirt 
is without a flounce. The blue suits are some- 
times trimmed with wide black worsted braid, 
which adds to the expense without adding to the 
beauty of the dress. A small bonnet of rough 
straw, or else an English walking hat of dark 
chip, accompanies such dresses. The veil, gloves, 
and stockings are the color of the costume. Lin- 
en or mohair travelling cloaks are of long prin- 
cesse sacque shape, with the back finished in 
redingote style, with great buttons and flat pleats, 
while the sides have enormous pockets set on un- 
derneath, with the flaps at the waist line. 


WHITE BUNTING DRESSES. 


Among the prettiest day dresses worn at Sara- 
toga and other resorts are those of the thin 
gauze-like French bunting which the French call 
toile religieuse. They are worn by ladies of all 
ages. One lady with gray hair worn in puffs, 
with a white silk turban, has her white bunting 
dresses trimmed with black velvet bows; a youn- 
ger lady uses pleatings of Breton lace on the 
knife - pleated flounces, and white satin ribbon 
for a belt and sash. Still younger ladies choose 
contrasting colors of silk, especially pale blue. 
The short white skirt has a shell flounce of pale 
blue at the foot. The front and side gores are 
covered with pale blue brocaded silk set on in 
box-pleats placed at wide intervals, and ending 
in a series of blue ribbon loops. The long white 
coat is of the Lafayette shape, with a shirred 
panier vest of blue brocade drawn back to dis- 
close a deeper vest of plain blue silk. 


BUSTLES, 


Bustles are again considered necessary to pro- 
duce the bouffant effect now in vogue. When 
these elaborate draperies were revived it was 
hoped the dress material would be sufficient with- 
out a support; but when the short skirt is worn, 
the over-dress seems incongruous if too many 
breadths are put in it. The present styles, how- 
ever, are not objectionable; it is only their ex- 
aggeration that is to be dreaded. Many ladies 
have never left off wearing a small crinoline tour- 
nure, even during the reign of princesse dresses, 
and it is this bustle that is now generally adopt- 
ed for short dresses. The furnishing houses com- 
mend those with pleats, puffs, and flounces of the 
wiry crinoline, or else those of muslin furnished 
with half-circular springs of fine French steel, 
so light and flexible that it is difficult to break 
them or to get them out of shape. These are $3. 
Other bustles are quite long, measuring about 
thirty inches, yet are meant to wear with short 
skirts. They have bias flounces of French cord- 
ed crinoline mounted on muslin, in which springs 
are run; these springs can be easily removed 
when the garment is laundried. These cost $150 
upward. Some have an extra ruffle to extend 
over the hips and enlarge them. Longer bustles 
for trained dresses are similarly made, with stiff- 
er flounces to support the flowing train without 
obtruding itself; these cost $2 50 upward. 


BALL DRESSES. 


The evening dresses worn at summer balls and 
hops do not differ greatly from those seen during 
the winter. The heavy materials, such as satin, 
velvet, and brocades, are as often combined in 
one dress as are the lighter silks and Chambéry 
gauzes. White satin is probably the favorite of 
the heavy fabrics. It is made with the half-high 
square neck and lace sleeves already described 
in the Bazar. The waist is pointed in front, and 
it is the fancy this season to continue the lace 
frills from the neck down in full rows around the 
point—a quaint and becoming fashion. Some- 
times Pompadour brocade of flowers on a white 
ground is used for the fronts of the over-dress, 
while the back has a long white satin train, with 
perhaps one colored breadth down the middle. 
There is also a great deal of shirring on white 
satin, as no other fabric looks so pretty when 
massed on drawing strings. The old way of using 
lace flounces in rows to trim an apron front is 
again in vogue, but the flounce of lace around 
the dress is seldom seen. The fringes of artificial 
flowers are very handsome this summer. One 
of tulips has the variegated flowers held droop- 
ing, while the flexible rubber stems are interlaced 
in latticed pattern, and form green meshes for a 
heading. Another of field flowers is six inches 
deep, and has sprays for the corsage and coiffure 
to correspond, 


SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK. 


A quaint little reticule of embroidered satin, or 
else a fancy straw basket, is suspended from the 
arm of almost every lady seen at the watering- 
places; in this receptacle is carried some pretty 
piece of needle-work with which to beguile time 
as the needle-woman sits upon the piazza to hear 
the music. The favorite work is toilette covers 
of fine white linen canvas wrought with English 
crewels in cross stitch in the quaint colors and 
designs of old tapestry. Bureau covers, tidies, 














and toilette mats have the gayest borders, with a 
space between for drawn-work in open patterns ; 
the ends are then ravelled to form fringe. These 
pieces, commenced, with materials for finishing, 
cost $3 to $3 50. Other very pretty ones are 
done in a single color in designs of griffins, drag- 
ons, etc. Dark blue or crimson are the most ef- 
fective colors for these. 

Pretty sets of table-cover and napkins for four- 
o’clock teas are made of white table-damask 
wrought in colored cottons in tapestry designs. 
Canvas is first laid over the damask, and the 
cross-stitching is then done upon it, after which 
the canvas is drawn out easily ; the cottons wash 
well, and the whole effect is very pretty; nap- 
kins are then worked to match the cloth. The ta- 
ble-covers, begun, with materials, are $15. There 
are also small doyleys for the buffet or other 
stand, made of linen ornamented in outline de- 
signs done in silks or in cottons in back stitch- 
es. On one of these will be a vase, on another 
fishes, or an urn, a water-carrier, great jars, 
storks, or some Japanese figure copied from old 
porcelain. A dozen of these, ready to be worked, 
with all necessary materials, and each of differ- 
ent design, cost $2; they are sold singly, when 
completed, for 50 or 75 cents; those done in 
black, blue, or Turkey red cotton are very ef- 
fective. 

English crewel-work on mummy cloth is very 
popular for lambrequins, table-covers, and cur- 
tains. The cloth is gendarme blue, brown, old- 
gold, white, or crimson. <A table cover of gen- 
darme blue has a border of brown velvet on which 
peacock feathers are worked in crewels and in 
silks. An ottoman cover has Persian designs 
done in crewels sewed over with silk stitches, and 
enriched by a little appliqué work. South Ken- 
sington designs of field flowers most gracefully 
grouped ornament mantel lambrequins and cur- 
tains. Very rich worsted ball fringes of the gay- 
est colors are used to trim these articles. The 
newest stripes for chairs are of cloth with crewel 
embroidery representing foliage in light and dark 
green, with some autumn red leaves. Another 
pretty fancy is a fender rest to put in front of 
an open fire, and this is covered with a strip of 
crewel-work a yard and a half long. Ottomans 
and chair seats are covered with the sunflower 
designs now so popular. Black velvet stripes be- 
tween those of the sunflower are pretty for chair 
backs. 

The newest thing in lace-work just received 
from South Kensington is the church or Spanish 
lace for decorating curtains, mantel lambrequins, 
and, in the narrow widths, for trimming dresses. 
It is made of braid laid in patterns and edged 
with cord, put together with button-hole stitching. 
It is basted over leather to hold it in place. 
There is also a new medieval lace made of point 
lace stitches for lambrequins. The new patterns 
in Honiton lace braid are wider, and give the ef- 
fects formerly obtained by sewing two or three 
braids together. 

Cunning little Japanese fans of red, blue, or 
yellow cloth are prepared for ornamenting the 
corners of small table-covers. They are sewed 
in mummy cloth covers in point Russe stitches. 
The small tables that are now distributed about 
sitting-rooms and chambers are made of pine, 
and have these cloths for their only upholstering. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConNELLY; Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; 
and A. SELIG. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss FazaKERLEY, a lady well known in Lon- 
don society, owns a fine steam-yacht, prefers the 
society of her own sex, and just now is cruising 
in the Baltic with three lady companions. She 
proposes voyaging to St. Petersburg, Christiania, 
and Bergen, and thence to Norway. 

—Mr. JosepyH SaILER, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, relates this *‘ personal” of 
himself, which is probably without parallel in 
newspaper literature: ‘‘ The individual who pens 
this paragraph prepared the first financial article 
in the Ledger, published on the Ist day of July, 
1840, and has contributed to every number of the 
paper published from that day to this.” 

—The Prince of Wales stood sponsor at the 
christening of the son of Mrs. Paget (formerly 
Miss STEVENS, of this city), and afterward lunch- 
ed at Captain Pacet’s. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the Chapel Royal. 

—Mr. JOHN CROSSLEY, a prominent English 
manufacturer, recently entertained the Prince 
of Wales and a distinguished party. In recount- 
ing the experience of his early days he said: 
“Oh, my mother was a remarkable woman; she 
was once a farm-servant; she lived fourteen 
years in the same family; she had to milk the 
cows, and churn the butter, and carry it to mar- 
ket; she had fora long time only six poundsa year 
wages, and yet she managed to save a nice sum; 
and her leisure hours were filled up with spin- 
ning wool, her mistress allowing her a fourth of 
the profits for herself.’”? ‘ Ah,” said a friend 
who was present, *‘ perhaps you are indebted to 
your good mother for some of your success in 
the spinning world?” ‘Oh yes,” he reptied, 
‘*under God’s blessing I owe everything to my 
mother.”? 

—Miss Cecrt1a LAWRENCE, one of the oldest 
residents of Hartford, died on the 16th of July, 
at the age of ninety years and six months. She 
was a granddaughter of JoHN LAWRENCE, who 
was Treasurer of Connecticut Colony many 
years. F. B. PERKINS, in his novel, Scrope, de- 
scribed the historic house in which she lived, 
and made her one of his characters. 

—Miss Cara RovGers, of Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, to whom the prize of proficiency in 
elocution was awarded at the Commencement 
of the Elmira (New York) Female College, and 
who delivered an address on the “ Inspiration 
of a Noble Cause,” is spoken of in high terms 
for the vigor, charm, and grace of her eloquence. 

—President Hayes is frequently the recipient 
of calls from bridal parties, and from stern prin- 
cipals of boarding-schools escorting bevies of 
charming girls. The President is said to pay 
great attention to the bridal parties, presenting 
to the bride a flower from the large bouquet 
which always rests upon his table. ‘The old 











ladies,” it is stated, “‘always stop to ask how 
Mrs. Hayes is, and when Mrs. Hayss assists the 
President in the reception, all the ladies, both 
young and old, invariably look back, after pass- 
ing, to see what she has on.” 

—The Rev. T. T. Everett, of Philadelphia, is 
quite noted thereabouts for oratorical power 
andhumor. He was formerly a journalist in this 
State. Recently, when preaching for a charity 
before a large crowd, he related the story of a 
miser who laid by two shillings, one for a be- 
nevolent object, which he called the Lord’s 
money, the other for himself, which he called 
the world’s money. Ashe came forward to put 
his contribution into the box, he found but one 
shilling in his pocket, whereupon he said to him- 
self as he retired from his good intentions, 
“What a pity it is that I should have lost the 
Lord’s shilling !”” 

—A Swiss paper states that Prince Lours Na- 
POLEON, before starting for the Cape, had his 
life insured by an English company for $150,000. 

—Mary Howitt, whose husband, WILLIAM 
Howirt, died some time ago in Italy, has re- 
ceived a pension of $500 from the British gov- 
ernment, in consideration of her literary serv- 
ices. 

—Queen Victoria, at Balmoral, goes about 
with much greater freedom than she does else- 
where. She dresses very plainly, enters small 
shops, makes little purchases, mainly intended 
as gifts to the poor, chiefly those in her own 
service. She selects the articles, but never asks 
the prices, which are precisely the same as to any 
one else. She visits regularly the houses of the 
cottagers, and does the most gracious things in 
the simplest, kindliest way. 

—Senator Gorpon, of Georgia, has a sheep 
ranch of 40,000 acres. Negro convicts are inclos- 
ing it with a stone wall, seven miles of which 
are completed. The Senator, who is now forty- 
seven years old, is one of the ablest as well as 
one of the most practical men in the State. 

—Among the particularly fine-looking men in 
Congress may be mentioned BLAcKBuRN, of Ken- 
tucky—a tall, slim man, who served through the 
entire war in the Confederate army, as did also 
RANDALL LEE Gipson, of New Orleans. Both 
were born in Kentucky. BLACKBURN is but 
forty-one years of age, looking much younger. 
Grsson is but little past forty—a tall, blonde, 
refined-looking gentleman. Another notable- 
looking Southern warrior, now famous as an 
orator in the House of Representatives, is Gen- 
eral HooKER, of Mississippi. He is a man of 
more than six feet height, with a martial bear- 
ing, though attired in regulation black. His 
black hair is brushed back straight from his fore- 
head, showing without relief a bold but not a 
bad face. He was graduated from the Cambridge 
Law School; was a Confederate colonel of cav- 
alry; carries with him but one arm, a trophy of 
rebellion he bore from the siege of Vicksburg. 
After the war he was Attorney-General of the 
State of Mississippi. He and RANDALL Gipson, 
BLACKBURN, and STEPHENS are the most marked 
men of note from the South in the House, though 
there is many another Confederate there minus 
a leg or arm lost in the days of fierce battle. 

—General RoBERT Toomss is spoken of at the 
South as a man of some property, say, $500,000. 
In the early days of Texas he bought 100,000 
acres of land at twelve or fifteen cents an acre. 
It is now worth from four to ten dollars an acre. 
He has sold some 40,000 acres. His professional 
income is very large, perhaps $40,000 a year. 
He is a princely liver, but a careful financier. 
Beneath all his apparent recklessness there is a 
current of shrewd business sense that leads him 
to drive a sharp trade and knit a bargain. In- 
deed, the reckless manner of Mr. Toomss is not 
an index of his character. In action he is really 
conservative and prudent, and is usually a safe 
adviser. There are few men who ever so fully 
enjoyed the confidence of his people as Mr. 
Toomss. At the close of the war he could have 
had anything within their gift, and he is still 
immensely popular. He is even now being 
pressed to take the field for Governor, but has 
positively declined to do so. His only public 
service since the war beyond work on the hus- 
tings was to take a seat in the Constitutional 
Convention that put aside the old Constitution 
of 1867 and made a new one. In this body Gen- 
eral ToomBs was distinguished for a very deter- 
mined fight on the railroad monopolies. He 
advanced the money out of his private pocket 
to pay the expenses of the Convention, and the 
State re-imbursed him at a later period. Much 
of his bitterness against the general government 
is thought to be feigned. His hopes of political 
preferment died with the Confederacy, and he 
felt no ambition to go back to the Senate and 
retrace his steps. 

—The Countess WALDEGRAVE, recently de- 
ceased, who for many years occupied perhaps 
the most prominent position in the social and 

olitical life of London, was the daughter of 
comm BrauwaM, the singer, was four times mar- 
ried, and from each of her husbands received a 
fortune. She never assumed any fine-lady airs, 
but gave her friends to understand that she was 
simply the daughter of JouN BraHaM, and she 
was proud to introduce her father and brothers 
to her most distinguished guests. Everybody 
admired her, especially young authors and art- 

ists who were commencing life’s battle. To 
these she was always gracious, and kind in very 
practical ways. The statesmen and patricians 
she charmed by the brightness of her wit, the 
charm of her manner, and the goodness of her 
heart. Epmunp Yates says of her: ‘‘ Wealth 
and position were indeed powers which Lady 
WALDEGRAVE possessed, and which she turned 
to much advantage. But if she had had these 
alone, she would not have risen to the eminence 
that she did. It was her honesty and her good- 
ness which were the essential conditions of her 
success; and station and money were but as the 
pedestal on which these secured the opportu- 
nity of display.” Her third husband paid to 
her, in his will, one of the most graceful tributes 
ever given to awife. It is as follows: ‘‘ The un- 
speakable interest with which I constantly re- 
gard Lady WaLpDEGRAVeE’s future fate induces me 
to advise her earnestly to unite herself again with 
some one who may deserve to enjoy the blessing 
of her society during the a of her pos- 
sible survival after my life. am grateful to 
Providence for the great happiness I enjoy in 
her singular affection, and I pray and confidently 
hope she may long continue to possess the es- 
teem and friendship of those who are intimate 
with her, and can appreciate her admirable qual- 
ities, and the respect of all with whom in any 
relation of life she is connected.” 
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Girl’s and Lady’s Country Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress, for a girl from seven 
to nine years old, is made of red and blue percale. 
The pleated skirt may be made separately, or 
the pleating may be sewed under the bottom of 
the over-dress, which is cut in points on the side 
and back, and simulates a vest in front. This 
vest is trimmed with four narrow red draperies, 
which are fastened ia the middle with steel 
buckles, and the ends of which are concealed on 
each side by a pink bias fold, bound with red, 
which borders the points, and extends up the 
fronts to the turned-down collar, which is like- 
wise bound with red. The sleeves are bound 
with red, and trimmed with a drapery and buckle. 
White straw hat, bound with red, and trimmed 
with white feathers and a red bow. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful costume is of écru ba- 
tiste. The tablier is draped in regular folds, and 
finished at the bottom with a pleating. The 
skirt is furnished with paniers, which are gath- 


ered in front, 
and trimmed —_——_ 
with a peacock 
blue and écru 
bow. A similar 
but more volu- 


minous bow con- 
fines the paniers 
in the back, and 
ornaments the 
skirt, which falls 
in long pleats, 
without drapery, 
in a demi-train, 
which is edged 
on the bottom 
with a pleating, 
surmounted by 
a ruche. Close- 
fitting basque- 
waist, pointed in 


front and be- 
hind. Sleeves 
trimmed _ with 


cuffs edged with 
two rows of 
Breton lace. The 
same lace forms. 
the neck trim- 
ming and cravat 


bow. Marron 
English straw 


with garnet sat- 
in and a panache 
of écru feathers. 





How to make 
Jellies Clear 
and Bright. 
“VT WANT you 

to tell me 
how to make 
jelly,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, as we 
started onemorn- 
ing for a walk 
together, a few 
weeks ago. ‘* We 
are going to have 
a few friends 
next week, and 
I think cook 
and I, between 
us, can manage 


everything but 
the jellies and 
creams. Cook 
says she can 


make them quite 
well, but as a 
matter of fact 
she has never 
yet produced a 
jelly that was 
perfectly bright 
and clear, Her 
sweets taste very 
good, but they 
do not look as 
they should, and 
that tells very 
much _—_ against 
them.” 

“You need 
not be astonish- 
ed at her fail- 
ure,” said I, 
“There are a 
greatmany cooks 
who are not quite 
up to the mark 
in that one particular. Success in making jelly 
depends upon careful attention to three or four 
small details, and many people have a general 
idea of how jelly is to be made, but are a little 
uncertain as to these details. If you like, I will 
describe the process of making jelly, from the 
beginning, as minutely as if I thought you knew 
nothing at all on the subject. 

“The first consideration is the stock. Suppos- 
ing you wanted a quart of jelly, you would need 
for that two calf’s feet. The stock would have 
to be made the day before the jelly was, and the 
jelly would need time to stiffen after it was made, 
so of course you will understand that jelly can 
not be made at half an hour’s notice; indeed, as 
it keeps well, it is best to make it a day or two 
before it is wanted.” 

“You think it better to make calves-feet stock 
rather than to use isinglass or gelatine ?” 

“The jelly made from calves’ feet is so much 
more nourishing than that made from gelatine 
that I must give the preference to it. However, 








I will tell you how to make both, and then you 
can please yourself.” 

“That will be best. When time is a consider- 
ation, gelatine is a great convenience.” 

“Undoubtedly it is, and more than that, it is 
very extensively used. By far the larger portion 
of the jellies and creams offered for sale are made 
of gelatine. But let us have the calves-feet jelly 
to begin with. You remember that in the old 
recipe for making jugged hare the cook is recom- 
mended to ‘ first catch her hare,’ so I think I must 
say to you, ‘first get your calves’ feet.’ And it 
is very probable that, unless you are favorably 
situated for procuring things of that kind, you 
will need to order them beforehand.” 

“T have experienced the truth of that. The 
butcher with whom I deal has a tolerably large 
connection, yet it is only by chance that he has 
calves’ feet in stock.” 

“That is very usually the case, I fancy. The 
demand for things of that kind is so uncertain 
that tradesmen do not care to run the risk of loss 
with them. However, the feet are easily obtain- 
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and they must be peeled very thinly, for the thick 
white pith that lies under the yellow rind would 
make the jelly bitter.” 

“Then how much water would you put with 
the feet ?” 

“With two feet I should put five pints of cold 
water, bring it to a boil, and stew it very gently 
for about five hours, till it was reduced to a pint 
andahalf. After this it must be strained through 
a hair sieve, which has a napkin laid in it, into a 
basin, and left in a cool place all night. In the 
morning it should be a stiff jelly. If it is not 
quite stiff, half an ounce of gelatine must be dis- 
solved and put with it.” 

“ And that is all that can be done to it for that 
day, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, itis, The stock must grow cold and stiff, 
because, however carefully it may have been 
skimmed, there is almost sure to be a little fat 
left in it, which will rise to the top; and there 
will be sediment also, which will sink to the bot- 
tom. The first thing that must be done is to take 
the fat off with a spoon, and after this wipe away 








“Yes; but you must remember only the whites 
need to be used. The yolks can be taken for 
custards or for puddings. When people are mak- 
ing jelly they can generally bake a little custard 
as well, and the whites are not at all needed for 
that. Milk puddings made with eggs will also do 
very well without the whites of eggs. I must say 
that if there is one thing I enjoy in cookery, it is 
to make an egg do double duty. Then, too, after 
the jelly is finished, a very agreeable drink, sure 
to be acceptable to the children, may be made by 
pouring boiling water upon the eggs and the rest 
of the scum that is left in the strainer. I sup- 
pose I scarcely need to say that the eggs must of 
course be fresh.” 

“‘ And when we have got all these things in the 
stew-pan, what is the next step?” 

“We whisk them well together, then we add 
the liquid stock, put the stew-pan on the fire, and 
stir its contents till the jelly boils up in the pan. 
As soon as it does this we put the lid on the stew- 
pan, draw it back, and let it simmer gently with- 
out stirring, by the side of the stove, for twenty 

minutes, after 
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ed by ordering them a day or more beforehand, 
and the butcher should be asked to send them in 
ready to be dressed. 

“Before being stewed, each foot must be chopped 
into four pieces, then thoroughly washed, and aft- 
erward put into a stew-pan with as much cold wa- 
ter as will cover it, and this water after being 
brought to a boil must be poured away.” 

“ What ever is that done for?” 

“To blanch the feet, and so help to make the 
jelly clear. With the same object the scum must 
be skimmed away from the stock as it rises, for 
if this is not done carefully the jelly will be very 
difficult to clarify. After the feet have been 
blanched they must be again washed in cold wa- 
ter, and if the same stew-pan is to be used, it must 
be rinsed out before the pieces are put into it again. 

“When the proper time comes, care must be 
taken that the lemons used to flavor the jelly are 
clean ; and if they are not, they must be rubbed 
with a soft cloth. They must be fresh, too, for 
the thick juice of stale ones would spoil the jelly ; 
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every particle of grease that remains with a cloth 
that has been dipped in hot water. The sediment 
must, of course, be left undisturbed at the bottom 
of the basin.” 

“Then will not the stock be clear now ?” 

“No; it will have a milky look. It had better 
be turned into a fresh basin, and put either over 
boiling water or in a warm place just to liquefy 
it. A scrupulously clean stew-pan, not overlarge 
for the purpose, must now be taken, and into it 
must be put the thin rind and strained juice of 
two lemons, two ounces of loaf-sugar, four cloves, 
and one inch of stick-cinnamon, together with the 
lightly beaten whites and crushed shells of two 
eggs. I must not forget to say that if the egg- 
shells are not quite clean, they can be rubbed 
with dry salt and rinsed with cold water to make 
them so.” 

“T must say I always grudge those eggs,” in- 
terrupted my friend; “they add to the expense 
of the jelly so, and they seem to be thrown away. 
There is nothing to show for them.” 





which it may 
stand undisturb- 
ed for ten min- 
utes. By this 
time the impur- 
ities will have 
collected togeth- 
er, forming a 
kind of crust, 
and the jelly will 
be ready for 
straining. And 
if everything has 
been done ex- 
actly as I have 
said, and the jel- 
ly is properly 
strained, it will 
be clear and 
bright—it must 
be ; there is noth- 
ing else for it.” 

“Well, all that 
sounds simple 
enough,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. 
“ As to straining 
it, I am afraid I 
shall have to buy 
a new jelly-bag 
before we can do 
that. We have 
had several, but 
they get lost in 
a most extraor- 
dinary manner. 
We do not pos- 
sess a proper 
jelly-stand either, 
but I suppose 
we can dispense 
with that by 
fastening the bag 
between two 
chairs. You do 
no tthink it ne- 
cessary for me to 
buy a jelly-bag 
ready-made, I 
hope? I can 
make one at 
home at half the 
cost, of a piece 
of thick flannel.” 

“My dear 
friend, you do 
not need a jelly- 
bag at all,” said 
I. “For my own 
part, I would 
very much rather 
not have one. I 
said just now, 
if you recollect, 
that a crust 
would form on 
the surface of 
the jelly. Now 
in straining the 
liquid this crust 
acts as a sort 
of filter for the 
clear jelly to run 
through, leaving 
all impurities be- 
hind it. It is 
important that 
this crust should 
not be disturbed, 
and if it gets a 
little hard and 
firm, all the bet- 
ter; it is the 
more likely io keep back substances that might 
prevent the liquid from being clear. But do 
you not see that if you use a jelly-bag, and con- 
sequently have to pour the jelly in from a height, 
you run great risk of disturbing this filter, and so 
making the jelly look thick and turbid ?” 

“Yes, I see that; but what is to be done?” 

“Twill tell you. Isuppose your establishment 
can boast an old chair ?” 

“T think I can answer for so much, at any 
rate. We have one that is to be chopped up for 
fire-wood.”’ 

“Take my advice, give contrary orders, and have 
it preserved. It will make as good a jelly-stand 
as you could have. Rest this old chair upside 
down on the corner of the table nearest the fire, 
with the feet in the air, and put the basin into 
which the clear jelly is to run upon the inverted 
seat. Do you understand ?” 

“T think I do: with the legs of the chair round 
it?” 

“Yes; take a perfectly clean cloth (an old nap- 
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kin, or kitchen apron, or glass-cloth, or any thing 
of that kind will do, so long as it is quite clean 
and not too thin), rinse it in clean boiling water 
till it is hot, wring it as dry as possible, and tie 
the four corners firmly round the four legs of the 
chair. There you have jelly-bag, stand, and all 
complete. And the best of it is, you can pour 
the liquid gradually and as gently as you please 
upon the filter crust.” 

“What a simple contrivance! How stupid I 
am that I never thought of it before !” 

“T am afraid a good many of us are stupid, 
then: I never thought of it till Iwas shown. If 
it should happen that, after all, the jelly is not 
clear, it must be passed through the filter till it 
is so. It is, however, a pity to pass it through 
oftener than is necessary, as it wastes the jelly.” 

“T think that I quite comprehend all that,” said 
Mrs. Thompson. ‘“ And now for gelatine jelly.” 

“Yes, now for gelatine or isinglass jelly; for, 
after all, isinglass is only the best and purest gel- 
atine. There are so many descriptions of isin- 
glass and gelatine, of varying strength, that it 
is a little difficult 
to give directions -——~ 
as to quantity of | 
liquor to be used, | 
unless one knew 
which kind of 
gelatine was to 
be employed.” 

“Do you not 
soak the gelatine 
in cold water be- 
fore dissolving 
it?” 

“Certainly; 
that makes it dis- 
solve more quick- 
ly. It should be 
soaked in as 
much water as 
will barely cover 
it, and if it is al- 
lowed to remain 
untouched for an 
hour, all that 
will be necessary 
in order to dis- 
solve it will be to 
stir boiling wa- 
ter to it. If it 
should happen 
that this does 
not quite do the 
business, the liq- 
uid may be put 
into a saucepan 
and stirred over 
the fire for a 
minute. After 
this it should be 
allowed to get 
cold, and after- 
ward cleared 
with white of 
egg just like 
calves-feet stock, 
excepting only 
that it will be 
safer to use the 
whites and crush- 
ed shells of three 
eggs, instead of 
two as in the 
former instance. 
It is important, 
however, that 
the ingredients 
should not be 
mixed when the 
liquid is hot; it 
must be allowed 
to cool.” 

“T see. And 
what are the pro- 
portions of liquid 
and gelatine ?” 

“Tt is a safe 
general rule to 
allow one pint of 
liquid for one 
ounce of gela- 
tine, independ- 
ently of that 
in which it is 
soaked. In cold 
weather one 
might venture to 
use rather more 
liquid than this, 
but in summer- 


time certainly 
not. You know 
that a large earn pote 


mould needs to 
be stiffer than a 
small one.” 

“ And what kind of mould do you recommend ?” 

“Tin or tinned copper ones are better than those 
made of earthenware, because it is easier to turn 
the jelly out of the former. With tin moulds all 
that is required to turn out the jelly is to loosen 
the edges of the jelly carefully with the tips of 
the fingers, then dip the mould quickly in and 
out of tepid water (not more than 80°); place the 
dish on which the jelly is to be served upon the 
mould, and in such a position that the jelly will 
be exactly in the centre, and then quickly turn 
the two over together. It is very likely that the 
jelly will slip out without any more trouble, but 
if it does not, mould and dish should be raised 
together high in the air, the mould being kept up- 
ward, then brought down with a sudden jerk.” 

“ And what is to be done with the earthenware 
moulds ?” ; 

“They must not be put into tepid water, for 
they are so thick that the heat could not penetrate 
to the jelly, and if it did it would be difficult to 











tell when the jelly was ready to leave the mould. 
All that can be done with them is to loosen the 
edges with the fingers and then bring the mould 
down with a jerk in the way I told you of before. 
Whatever kind of mould is used, it should be 
rinsed out in hot and afterward in cold water, and 
left wet. But here we are at home again. Iam 
afraid our talk must cease for the present.” 

“Oh! Iam sorry. I wanted you to tell me 
about ornamenting the jellies, and about making 
creams.” 

“Well, perhaps we shall have another oppor- 
tunity,” said I. “We can go out together again, 
and then we can talk over anything you like.” 

“T shall certainly take you at your word,” said 
my friend. 





Girl’s and Lady’s Sea-side Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This pretty dress, for a girl from 8 to 
10 years old, is made of embroidered white per- 
cale and peacock blue silk. The percale skirt is 
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covered with embroidery, and edged on the bot- 
tom with an embroidered flounce, set on in large 
pleats, and surmounted by a band of plain per- 
cale. Silk over-dress with short sleeves, open- 
ing in front over a low, square chemisette of 
percale, and draped behind with a bow and ends 
of broad peacock blue ribbon. . q 

Fig. 2.—This handsome sea-side toilette is 
made of dark garnet silk and ivory foulard with 
Pompadour designs. The silk skirt is draped in 
front, and trimmed on the bottom with a wide 
box-pleated flounce, headed by a fall of Russian 
lace. The paniers, train, and basque are of fou- 
lard. The train is edged with a silk pleating, 
surmounted by a row of Russian lace, set on re- 
versed and plain. The paniers are gathered in 
front and back under a garnet bow. The square- 
necked waist with elbow sleeves is pointed in 
front and behind, and trimmed with garnet 
bows and Russian lace. Red roses are in the 
hair. 





FAMILY DINNERS. 


HE last meal of the day, dinner, has char- 

acters wholly different from the others. 
The prime occupations of the day are over; the 
guests are known and numbered; the sentiment 
is one of reunion after the dispersion of the day 
—of relaxation after its labors, sports, or other 
active pleasures. Whatever economy of time 
may have been necessary in relation to the fore- 
going meals, all trace of hurry should disappear 
at dinner. A like feeling makes the supper of 
the “ provincial” system a similarly easy and en- 
joyable meal. And all this is equally true of din- 
ner, whether it unites the family only, or brings 
an addition of guests. General conversation: 
the events and personal incidents of the day, the 
current topics of the hour, are discussed in a 
light spirit, such as is compatible with proper 
attention to the dishes provided. All that fol- 
lows late dinner should for the most part be 
amusement—it may be at the theatre, an evening 
party, or a quiet evening at home. There should 
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be ample time, however, for every coming en- 
gagement, and security for some intervening rest 
for digestion. With the requirements and under 
the circumstances just specified, it should not be 
a heavy meal, but it should be sufficing. No one 
after dinner should feel satiety or repletion, with 
a sense of repugnance at the idea of eating more ; 
but all should still enjoy the conviction that a 
good meal furnishes delightful and refreshing 
occupation. 

The late dinner should never include children. 
It is a meal which is in every way unsuited to 
them; and they are quite unfitted to take part in 
its functions; besides, the four-meal system is 
better adapted to their requirements of growth 
and digestion in early life. A family dinner may 
usually consist of a soup, fish, entrée, roast, and 
sweet; the entrée may even be omitted; on the 
other hand, if the meal is required to be more 
substantial, a joint may be served in addition 





after the fish; but this should be very rarely 





necessary. A dish of vegetables may be advan- 
tageously placed before or after the roast, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; and supplementary vege- 
tables should be always at hand. 

The rationale of the initial soup has often been 
discussed: some regard it as calculated to dimin- 
ish digestive power, on the theory that so much 
fluid taken at first dilutes the gastric juices. 
But there appears to be no foundation for this 
belief: a clear soup, or the fluid constituents of 
a purée, disappear almost immediately after en- 
tering the stomach, being absorbed by the proper 
vessels, and in no way interfere with the gastric 
juice, which is stored in its appropriate cells 
ready for action. The habit of commencing din- 
ner with soup has without doubt its origin in the 
fact that aliment in this fluid form—in fact, 
ready digested—soon enters the blood and rapid- 
ly refreshes the hungry man, who, after a con- 
siderable fast and much activity, sits down with 
a sense of exhaustion to commence his principal 
meal. In two or three minutes after taking a 
plate of good warm consommé, the feeling of ex- 
haustion disap- 
pears, and irrita- 
bility gives way 
to the gradually 
rising sense of 
good - fellowship 
with the circle. 
Some _ persons 
have the custom 
of allaying ex- 
haustion with a 
glass of sherry 
before food—a 
gastronomic no 
less than a phys- 
iological — blun- 
der, injuring the 
stomach and de- 
praving the pal- 
ate. The soup 
introduces at 
once into the 
system a small 
installment of 
ready - digested 
food, and saves 
the short period 
of time which 
must be spent 
by the stomach 
in deriving some 
portion of nutri- 
ment from solid 
aliment, as well 
as indirectly 
strengthening 
the organ of di- 
gestion itself for 
its forth-coming 
duties. Few will 
be found to dis- 
pute the second 
place in order to 


fish, although 
this arrange- 


ment is in some 
quarters an open 
question ; its dis- 
cussion, howev- 
er, can scarcely 
be regarded as 
within the limit 
of our space. 
The third dish 
should consist 
of the chief 
meat, the joint, 
if desired; if 
not, one of the 
smaller dishes of 
meat, such as 
fricandeau, cut- 
lets, fillet, or 
sweet-bread, well 
garnished, will 
be appropriate, 
and to many pre- 
ferable. Next 
the well-roasted 
bird—of game 
or poultry—ac- 
companied — or 
followed by sal- 
ad, and a dish 
of choice vegeta- 
bles. Then one 
simple sweet, for 
those who take 
it, and a light 
savory _ biscuit 
| or morsel of 
! cheese, complete 
the repast. Such 
a meal contains 
within its limits 
all that can be desired for daily enjoyment and 
use. If well and liberally served, it is complete 
in every sense of the word. Dessert and its ex- 
tent is a matter of individual taste; of wines, 
coffee, and liqueurs I shall speak hereafter. 

A word about hors-@euvies. It is well known 
that the custom exists to a very wide extent 
among Continental nations of commencing either 
mid-day déjeuner or dinner by eating small por- 
tions of cold pickled fish, vegetables, of highly 
flavored sausage thinly sliced, etc., to serve, it is 
said, as a whet to appetite. This custom reach- 
es its highest development in the zakuska of the 
Russian, which, consisting of numerous delica- 
cies of the kind mentioned, is sometimes to be 
found occupying a table in an anteroom to be 
passed between the drawing-room and dining- 
room, or, and more commonly, spread on the 
sideboard of the latter. The Russian eats a lit- 
tle from three or four dishes at least, and “ qual- 





ifies” with a glass of strong grain spirit (vodka) 
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or of some liqueur before taking his place at the 
table. Among these savory preliminaries may 
often be found caviare in its fresh state, gray, 
pearly, succulent, and delicate, of which most of 
the caviare found in this country is, speaking 
from personal experience of both, but as a shad- 
ow to the substance. 

I have no hesitation in saying, after much con- 
sideration of the practice of thus commencing a 
meal, that it has no raison d’étre for persons with 
healthy appetite and digestion. For them both 
pickled food and spirit are undesirable, at any rate 
on an empty stomach. And the hors-d’euvres, 
although attempts to transplant them here are 
often made, happily do not, as far as I have ob- 
served, thrive on our soil. They have been in- 
troduced here chiefly, I think, because their 
presence, being demanded by foreign gastronomic 
taste, is supposed to be therefore necessarily cor- 
rect. But the active exercise and athletic hab- 
its of our people, their activity of body and mind 
in commercial pursuits, all tend to bring them to 
the dinner table wanting food rather than appe- 
tite, and in no mind to ask for “ whets” to in- 
crease it. Among idle men, whose heavy lunch, 
liberally accompanied with wine and not followed 
by exercise, has barely disappeared from the 
stomach at the hour of dinner, a piquant pre- 
lude as stimulus of appetite is more appreciated. 
Hence the original invention of hors-d’euvres ; 
and their appearance in a very much slighter and 
more delicate form than that which has been 
described, still to be observed in connection with 
the chief repasts of the Latin races. The one 
plate which heralds dinner, indigenous to our 
country, is also one of its own best products— 
the oyster. But this is scarcely a hors-d’eunre. 
In itself a single service of exquisite quality, 
served with attendant graces of delicate French 
vinegar, brown-bread and butter, and a glass of 
light Chablis for those who take it, the half 
dozen natives occupying the hollow shells, and 
bathed in their own liquor, hold rank of a very 
different kind to that of the miscellaneous as- 
sortment of tidbits alluded to. Oysters are in 
fact the first dish of dinner, and not its precursor ; 
the first chapter, and not the advertisement. 





SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER I. 


oe AVING a house larger than they re- 

quire’—you must say that, mother,” said 
Bab, sitting on the floor, with clasped hands rest- 
ing on her knees, and her knees on a level with 
the prettiest chin in Camberwell. “It’s the cor- 
rect thing.” 

“Only sixty words allowed for five shillings,” 
said Mrs. Trevornock, looking up distractedly 
from an original composition which she was in- 
diting with the assistance of her two daughters. 

“ But you really ought to put it, mother,” cried 
Flossie, on her knees beside the table. ‘It’s the 
only thing that takes off the edge of one’s humil- 
iation. ‘A lady and her daughters, having a 
house larger than they require, are willing—’ ” 

“* Will be happy,’ ” suggested the mother. 

“No, mother; that’s a great deal too humble,” 
said Flossie. ‘ That’s making one’s self much 








too cheap. Do make it, ‘are willing.’ ” 
“Very well, dear. It will be over sixty words, 
I'm sure. ‘Are willing to receive a gentleman 


as partial boarder.’ ” 


“ Partial boarder !” echoed Bab, making a wry 
face, but not able to make an ugly one. “ Par- 
tial boarder! Isn’t it a horrid expression ?” 

“Bedroom large and airy.’” 

“Large and airy,” repeated Flossie, musingly. 
“T wonder what really constitutes a large bed- 
room in the idea of a person brought up, say, in 
Grosvenor Square ?” 

“People brought up in Grosvenor Square don’t 
sink into partial boarders,” said Bab. “Don’t 
fritter away our time upon such idiotic remarks.” 

“*Bedroom large and airy,’” repeated Mrs. 
Trevornock, dwelling upon the statement as if it 
were an original idea; “‘use of sitting-room ; 
dinner on Sundays. Family musical.’” 

“Won't you add that we have seen better 
days, mother, since you seem bent on being bio- 
graphical ?” suggested Flossie. 

Mrs. Trevornock laughed good-humoredly at 
this pert sally. She was always ready to laugh 
at her daughters’ smallest jokes, and their inher- 
ent impertinence had been fostered by maternal 
indulgence. They were as poor as Job, this 
mother and her two daughters; but as far as in- 
dulgence went, Flossie and Bab had been brought 
up under glass. 

Yes, they were poor, absolutely poor; not in 
the sense accepted by society, which means that 
people have fifteen hundred a year, and would 
like to spend three thousand, or have three thou- 
sand and find life intolerable because they have 
not six. Mrs. Trevornock and her two daughters 
managed to face life upon a reliable income of 
something under a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. They had occasional windfalls, or the prob- 
Jem might have proved insoluble; but after reck- 
oning these casual inlets of money, the total of 
their income rarely reached two hundred pounds 
a year; but this was before the Crimean war, 
six-and-twenty years ago, and the cost of living 
was less in those days than it is now. Yet their 
poverty never degenerated into ugliness. The 
little semi-detached house at Camberwell—rent, 
twenty-five pounds per annum—had a dainty 
prettiness not always attainable by people of 
larger means. The mother and daughters were 
so fond of each other, and so fond of their 
home, that the whole of life was sweetened by 
this overflowing fountain of love. They were al- 
ways trying to surprise each other with some 
improvement in house or garden, were it only a 
shilling rose-bush in the border, or a penny bunch 
of violets in a vase on the mantel-piece. They 





were industrious, ingenious, temperate. They 
cared very little how they dined, but they cared 
very much about the house in which they lived. 
Ugliness and dirt were loathsome to them. The 
semi-detached cottage at Camberwell was as clean 
and pure as a homestead far away in a pastoral 
land, remote from the smoke of cities. Mrs. 
Trevornock’s existence was a perpetual warfare 
against “the blacks:” not an oppressed negro 
race, but those wandering atoms of solidified 
smoke which came floating on the wings of the 
wind from the tall chimneys of Lambeth and 
Bermondsey. 

South Lane, Camberwell, is one of those places 
which progress has doubtless eradicated from the 
face of the earth. Progress means building land 
at two thousand pounds an acre, houses in ser- 
ried ranks, close as a square of infantry, mere 
packing-cases set on end, with just as much gar- 
den to each as would serve as drying-ground for 
half a dozen pocket-handkerchiefs. South Lane 
knew nothing of progress. It had come into 
being at an Arcadian period of the world’s his- 
tory, when land about Camberwell was of little 
more than agricultural value. The houses, villas, 
cottages, what you will, were various in architect- 
ure, and set in gardens that were extensive as 
compared with the gardens of to-day. The lane 
described a gracious curve, which made a vista 
of greenery as seen from either end. Trees grew 
and flourished—hawthorn and maple, sweet-bay 
and Portugal laurel. There were good tenants 
and bad, gardens neatly kept and gardens neg- 
lected, but the general effect was prettiness and 
rusticity. 

The advertisement appeared in the Times, and 
about three days after its publication (days spent 
by Mrs. Trevornock and her daughters in a flutter 
of expectation) a partial boarder—one only— 
addressed himself to the advertiser, who had dis- 
creetly veiled her identity under initials, letters 
to be addressed to “F. T.,” at Mr. Powker’s, 
chemist, Tontine Street, Camberwell. 

“One letter, only one poor little letter!” cried 
Bab, running in from the hall, where the letters 
fell through a slit in the door on to the floor- 
cloth. “ But it looks rather aristocratic.” 

Mrs. Trevornock broke the seal with a nervous 
hand, while the two girls pressed round her as if 
their most vital interests were at stake. 

The letter had a gentleman-like appearance, 
sealed with a neat crest, written on thick creamy 
paper, in a firm hand. 

“Mother,” cried Flossie, pointing excitedly, 
“look at the address! It must be from some 
one of consequence.” 

“United Service Club.” Those were the three 
mystic words which had excited Flossie. To her 
simple mind a man who belonged to a club must 
needs be a superior order of being. 

“Oh, mother!” she exclaimed, dolefully, while 
her bright blue eyes made a circuit of the little 
room, “we shall never be good enough for him, 
I’m afraid we made the advertisement too at- 
tractive. I dare say he will expect to find us in 
a mansion.” 

“ As if people in mansions ever wanted partial 
boarders !”’ cried Bab, with a practical air. “ Ev- 
ery one knows that a partial boarder is a genteel 
contrivance meant to eke out a small income.” 

Mrs. Trevornock read the letter aloud delib- 
erately. They had all three devoured it with their 
eyes the moment it was opened. 

“Captain Leland” (“‘ Oh, what a pretty name !” 
cried Flossie) “ presents his compliments to F. T., 
and will be glad of an interview at F. T.’s earliest 
convenience,—United Service Club, Tuesday morn- 
ing.” 

“He doesn’t say that he'll come,” said Flossie. 

“Of course not,” retorted Bab. ‘“ He'll come 
and look at us—” 

“Don’t say us,” remonstrated Flossie. “I 
shall not be in the room when he calls.” 

“Nor I, of course. I mean that he will come 
and survey mother, and the house, and the neigh- 
borhood, and our maid-of-all-work, and the large 
airy bedroom ; and if he doesn’t think it all worth 
a guinea a week, with dinner on Sundays, he will 
not take up his residence with us. I wonder 
whether he’ll ask you what kind of Sunday din- 
ners you mean to give him, mother—whether you 
have your joints roasted or send them to the bake- 
house. I dare say a club man would object to 
the bakehouse.” 

“Not if he were very hungry, and met a shoul- 
der of mutton coming home on the top of a bat- 
ter pudding,” said Flossie, with conviction. 

“T suppose we shall have to dine late on Sun- 
days, and become quite fashionable in our habits,” 
said Bab. “Come, mother darling, take your 
nicest sheet of paper, and write a pretty note to 
Captain Leland. I dare say his name is the best 
part of him.” 

“Perhaps he is old and ugly,” suggested Flos- 
sie, her enthusiasm suddenly evaporating. 

“He must be poor,” said Bab. ‘“ No one who 
wasn’t poor would offer himself as a partial 
boarder: to get his breakfast in one place, and 
his dinner in another—cutting himself in half, as 
it were.” 

“ An excellent arrangement for a club man,” 
replied Mrs. Trevornock, who was inclined to 
take a cheerful view of the question. “Of course 
he will always dine at his club.” 

“On the days when he does dine,” said Flossie. 
“Perhaps he will contrive to skip his dinner 
sometimes, and revenge himself upon our tea. 
That will be dreadful.” 

Mrs. Trevornock answéred Captain Leland’s 
note, giving her own address this time, and ap- 
pointing the following afternoon at three o’clock 
for the interview—“if quite convenient to Cap- 
tain Leland,” she added, politely. 

The two girls went out together to post the 
letter, and to make various small purchases of 
household stores in the Camberwell Road. They 
performed this domestic duty daily, thereby sav- 
ing time for the one servant, a healthy round-faced 
Devonshire girl, answering to the name of Ame- 





lia, who, with Mrs. Trevornock’s supervision, and 
a good deal of actual help from the same lady, 
contrived to keep the house in immaculate order, 
a bright example to neighboring householders. 

The girls talked about Captain Leland all the 
way to the post-office. Their lives travelled in 
such a narrow circle that the smallest incident 
became a subject for inexhaustible talk. They 
read a good deal, and were by no means unintel- 
ligent or shallow; but they could not always talk 
about books.. There was an impetuous humanity 
in them which made it necessary to them now 
and then to be interested in people. Their ac- 
quaintances might be numbered on their fingers, 
and the people they knew were not brilliant. In- 
deed, they might fairly have come under Carlyle’s 
sweeping category: they were “mostly fools.” 
A mother and two daughters living upon some- 
thing less than two hundred a year were not in a 
position to cultivate a large circle of friends, or 
to find their society in eager request among the 
salt of the earth. If Mrs. Trevornock and her 
two girls were invited to a tea-party once in six 
weeks, or to a friendly dinner once a quarter, 
they considered themselves fairly favored by the 
attention of their friends. There were occasional 
droppings in, casual tea-drinkings, which enliven- 
ed the interval between such deliberate invita- 
tions; so that life was not altogether dreary. 

“T feel sure he is old and ugly,” said Flossie, 
for about the twentieth time, as they crossed Ad- 
dington Square. 

“Don’t be so dreary,” remonstrated Bab. 
“Let us amuse ourselves by making the wildest 
images of him for the next four-and-twenty hours. 
To-morrow at three o’clock we shall know the 
worst ; for of course we shall contrive to see him, 
though he won’t be allowed to see us.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Let us imagine him like Rochester in Jane 
Eyre.” 

“Dark as Erebus, and with a heavy under-jaw, 
making the rudest speeches for the first week or 
so, and then falling desperately in love with one 
of us,” said Flossie, in a rush of eager words. 
“ Of course it would be you, Bab.” 

“Why should it be I?” 

“Because you are ever so much prettier than 
Tam.” 

“Am I, Flossie? Then I think I ought to be 
very conceited, for you’re the prettiest girl Iknow.” 

“You know so few girls,” said Flossie, depre- 
catingly, and blushing all over her face, even at 
a sister’s compliment. 

Flossie was not unworthy of praise, though she 
was right when she described her sister as the 
prettier. They might be called the positive and 
the comparative degrees of beauty. Flossie’s 
eyes were blue and bright; Flossie’s hair was 
auburn with golden gleams in it; Flossie’s figure 
was graceful in outline. But there was that in 
Barbara’s face which belonged to a higher kind 
of beauty. Barbara’s eyes were darkest gray, 
with long black lashes. Barbara had the white- 
rose complexion, pure, almost colorless, which is 
of all beauties the rarest. People who passed 
the two girls in the street were apt to think Flos- 
sie the prettier. Her brilliant complexion and 
bright hair caught the eye. 

The letter was posted, the shopping was done, 
the four-and-twenty hours of doubt and expect- 
ancy were lived through somehow, and at three 
o’clock on the following afternoon Bab and Flos- 
sie were hiding themselves behind the chintz cur- 
tain of an up-stairs window, watching for “ Roch- 
ester.” 

The clock of the church by the canal struck 
the hour, and the last stroke had hardly died 
away when the girls saw the top of a hat above 
the Portugal laurels of the next-door garden. 

“He must be an old fogy, or he would never 
be so punctual,” said Flossie, with a disgusted air. 

“ Rochester was never punctual in his life,” 
said Bab, also disgusted. 

The stranger was at the gate by this time—a 
white five-barred gate, which swung back easily 
as he pushed it. 

“He is quite young!” cried Bab. 

“ Dark !” 

“Tall!” 

“ Good-looking !” 

“With a mustache !” 

“A mustache was a rare adornment in those 
days. It might be taken to mean one of three 
things—a cavalry officer, a foreigner, or a swin- 
dler. 

“T hope he’s respectable,” said Bab, doubtfully. 

“ He’s very good-looking,” said Flossie. 

The stranger came along the gravel-walk; it 
was a semicircular sweep, which Mrs. Trevornock 
talked of complacently as a carriage-drive. <A 
very clever coachman might have succeeded in 
turning a one-horse chaise within that gravelled 
area without absolute destruction to the vehicle 
or the parlor window, but for prudential reasons 
vehicles were mostly pulled up outside the gate. 

Little did the partial boarder wot of those four 
bright eyes concentrating all their seeing power 
upon the top of his hat as he knocked a resolute 
double knock at Mrs. Trevornock’s door. He was 
contemplating the house and its surroundings, 
pleased with the rural quiet of the scene, the 
blossoming hawthorns, golden laburnum, and all 
the flowers of the sweet May-time. The exterior 
view of the house suggested comfort, and even a 
modest elegance. 

“Tt would be better than living in a smoky 
London street,” Captain Leland said to himself, 
“and it would be cheaper into the bargain. The 
walk from here to the clubs would not hurt my 
long legs.” 

The little maid-of-all-work opened the door, 
neat and trim in her afternoon gown and smart 
cap. Servants wore caps in the days before the 
Crimean war. Breathing hard, as in some terri- 


ble strait, the maiden ushered the stranger into 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Trevornock, who 
had seated herself just three minutes before, 
flushed after a hasty toilet, rose to receive him.. 





What did Captain Leland see in the little draw- 
ing-room, fifteen feet by twelve and a half, lighted 
by one wide French window looking out upon the 
semicircular grass-plat girdled with shrubs? He 
saw a woman who was evidently a lady. He saw 
a room which assuredly belonged to ladies. The 
sweet face, a little faded, but still very sweet, 
which greeted him with an engaging smile, pleased 
him at once. The room pleased him as well as 
its mistress. The old-fashioned furniture was 
well worn, but not shabby. The open piano and 
book-sheives, the spring flowers and modest array 
of old china, suggested tastefulness and love of 
home. Captain Leland had been at large in the 
wide world long enough to reverence even the ab- 
stract idea of home—how much more the reality ! 

The first few questions and answers were embar- 
rassing. The gentleman stammered, and traced 
the pattern of the carpet with the ferrule of his 
cane; the lady replied hesitatingly. This kind 
of barter was new to both of them. But when 
the sordid question of terms had been settled, 
they gradually grew more at ease, and then came 
a burst of frankness from the captain. 

“T am sure I shall like to live here,” he said, 
pleasantly. “I am home on leave from India, 
and as all my people are in the depths of the 
country, I have been living in West End lodgings, 
and spending most of my time at my club. I 
have been far from comfortable. West End lodg- 
ings are always dear, and sometimes dirty. Mine 
were decidedly dirty. A club is an immense con- 
venience to a single man; but one may have too 
much of it.” 

“T am afraid you will find this rather dull after 
the West End,” said Mrs. Trevornock. 

“Not I. West End gayety for me only means 
the noise of perpetual carriage-wheels, and foot- 
men knocking double knocks. I know very few 
people in London, and don’t care much about vis- 
iting those I do know.” 

Mrs. Trevornock looked at the captain wonder- 
ingly, as if this admission of his savored of ec- 
centricity. A military man, young, good-looking, 
ought to be in the very Maelstrom of society, she 
considered. He should be in request at the drums 
of duchesses, admitted to the receptions of cab- 
inet ministers. She began to fear there might be 
something wrong about Captain Leland. 

“Oh, by-the-way, with regard to references,” 
said the captain, almost as if he divined her 
doubts. “There was something in your adver- 
tisement about references, I remember. I can 
refer you to my banker. He will be happy to 
answer any questions. Not because he ha3 a 
large balance in my favor, but because he is a 
very good-natured fellow,” added Captain Leland, 
with that engaging frankness which had already 
won Mrs. Trevornock’s regard. 

“T am sure that will be all-sufficient,” she 
murmured, without waiting to hear the banker’s 
name. ‘But the advertisement said references 
exchanged. If you would like to call upon the 
incumbent of St. George’s—” 

“Not the slightest necessity. Iam a waif and 
stray: you have a right to ask for my creden- 
tials. But you are a householder—and a lady.” 

“You would like to see the bedroom, no 
doubt,” said Mrs. Trevornock, trying to be busi- 
ness-like ; and then she rang the bell, and Ame- 
lia, who had been carefully drilled in her part, 
escorted Captain Leland up the pretty little stair- 
case to the “large and airy” bedroom, overlook- 
ing half an acre of flower and vegetable garden, 
a canal, a stretch of open ground, and a conglom- 
eration of roofs, melting away into the thickness 
of London smoke. 

The two girls in the front room were in a flut- 
ter as the captain’s manly footstep came up the 
single flight of stairs. He spoke to the servant, 
and they heard his voice for the first time—a 
deep full voice, pleasant of sound to Bab and 
Flossie. 

“Do you think he really means to come?” 
asked Bab. 

“No,” answered Flossie; “he is much too styl- 
ish. We are not good enough for him.” 

“But he has been a long time talking with 
mother.” 

“Tdle curiosity,” exclaimed Flossie, contempt- 
uously. She was trying to steel herself against 
disappointment. 

The captain’s inspection of the bedroom lasted 
exactly two minutes. The window opened at top 
and bottom, and there was a chimney, so the airi- 
ness of the chamber was beyond question. Size 
is a matter of degree. The captain had seen many 
larger rooms, but this one looked as clean as a 
new pin, and he was languishing for speedy es- 
cape from West End grime and frouziness. He 
went down stairs completely satisfied. 

“ Ah!” cried Flossy, “of course he’ll tell poor 
mother that he’ll take a day or two to think it 
over, and then he’ll go away and forget all about 
us. I know what such people are capable of.” 

They waited breathlessly for five minutes, when 
the hall door shut with a bang, and then they pre- 
cipitated themselves down stairs headlong. If 
they had not been very young and very familiar 
with that staircase, they must have arrived in the 
hall with broken necks, 

“Well 2” gasped both girls, simultaneously. 

Mrs. Trevornock tried to look serious. She 
would have liked to have her little joke with them, 
to keep them on tenter-hooks for a few minutes ; 
but her satisfaction broke out on her countenance 
in irrepressible radiance. 

“He is coming?” cried her daughters, still si- 
multaneous. 

“Yes, he is coming,” admitted the mother; 
“and he is so friendly and gentleman-like. Iam 
sure we shall all like him.” 

“We shall have to be tremendously well-be- 
haved,” said Flossie, becoming suddenly doubtful 
as to the unqualified delight of having a gentle- 
man-like boarder. “I am afraid Captain Leland 
will put a stop to a good deal of our fun.” 

“Well, of course we shall not talk quite so 
much nonsense as we have been in the habit of 
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talking,” admitted Mrs. Trevornock. ‘“ We must 
behave seriously when he is at home; but we can 
make up for it when he is away. He has his 
club, you know. I dare say we shall see very 
little of him.” 

“No doubt,” said Flossie, again dubious. 

The captain had left his card. Barbara saw 
and pounced upon it. 

“H.ELCS.,” she read. “What does that 
mean ?” 

“Honorable East India Company’s Service,” 
said Mrs. Trevornock, proud of her superior 
knowledge. 

“Why, then he isn’t a real soldier after all!” 
said Flossie, indignantly ; whereupon her mother 
hastened to explain that the Honorable East In- 
dia Company’s Service was every whit as good as 
the Queen’s. 

“Your cousin Walter Smythe was in the Com- 
pany’s service, Flossie. You ought to remember.” 

“T suppose I ought. But as I never saw my 
cousin Walter in my life, I can hardly be expect- 
ed to feel deeply interested in him.” 

Mrs. Trevornock assented with a gentle sigh. 
The Trevornocks, of South Lane, Camberwell, 
were those social pariahs, poor relations. They 
belonged to a good old Cornish family, and were 
very proud of their ancient and eminently re- 
spectable lineage. They had uncles and cousins 
in both services, uncles and cousins well planted 
in the garden of the Church; but of all these 
well-placed kindred it was their destiny to see 
but little. The rich Trevornocks were not un- 
kind or unfeeling. If they had been, the poor 
Trevornocks could hardly have gone on existing, 
for it was partly to periodical remittances from 
her well-to-do relations that Mrs. Trevornock 
owed her means of living. But there was a gulf. 
Letters were frequently exchanged. When the 
well-placed Trevornocks came up to town, they 
made a point of calling in South Lane. Mrs. 
Trevornock and her daughters were even asked 
to a family dinner. But there it ended. 

Mrs. Trevornock had been a Miss O'Reilly, the 
portionless daughter of a popular West End phy- 
sician, Irish by birth, English by culture. The 
doctor lived long enough to marry his daughter 
to a younger son of old Mrs. Trevornock, of Tre- 
gloss, near Bodmin—a young man who was be- 
ginning life brilliantly as a junior partner in a 
first-class firm of City solicitors—and died at peace 
with himself and the world just six months be- 
fore young Trevornock went utterly to the bad, 
and proved himself at once and forever the black 
sheep of his highly respectable family. 

“When is he coming, mother ?” asked Flossie, 
who was the more eager of the two sisters for all 
things promising change and excitement. 

“ To-morrow.” 

Bab made a wry face. 

“Only one more evening of our sweet liberty,” 
she said. “I wish Captain H.E.LC.S. was at 
Jericho.” 

“You know you don’t mean it,” protested 
Flossie. ‘“ You'd be wofully disappointed if he 
were to write and say he had changed his mind.” 

“Well, perhaps I should,” admitted Bab. “It 
will be rather exciting to have a real live military 
man in the house.” 

Bab concluded by waltzing lightly round the 
room on the tips of her toes, almost as cleverly 
as a trained opera-dancer. She had practiced 
standing on her toes many a time when she had 
nothing to do, and life seemed particularly flat 
and empty. 

“Mamma,” said Flossie, “as this is to be our 
last evening alone, we ought to have a scrump- 
tious tea.” 

“You mustn’t say scrumptious before Captain 
Leland,” said Bab. ‘You will have to forget all 
your horrid slang words.” 

“Shall 1? I hope he will teach me a lot of 
new ones. Now, mother dear, what shall we have 
for tea? Bloaters ?” 

“Bloaters!” cried Bab, with a disgusted look. 
“The smell of them wouldn’t be gone to-morrow. 
I vote for strawberry jam, or one of mother’s 
pound-cakes hot out of the oven—such a cake as 
you made us last Sunday, ma darling.” 

Mrs. Trevornock looked down at her black silk 
gown, her one good gown, the gown she wore in 
society. 

“T must change my gown if I am to make a 
cake.” 

“Of course,ma. You wouldn’t think of wearing 
that lovely dress all the evening. We shouldn’t 
feel at home with you if you did. We should 
have to put on company manners.” 

Mrs. Trevornock never denied her daughters 
anything; so the grand gown was exchanged for 
every-day raiment, and they all three swarmed 
into the neat little kitchen—not a loathsome 
black-beetly under-ground den, but a room look- 
ing into the garden, and all aglitter with shining 
tins and coppers. Here there was much joyful 
chatter while the cake was being made, the nois- 
iest beating of eggs, a wild dance with the flour 
dredger, a general ebullition of high spirits on 
the part of both girls, and much good-humored 
laughter from the light-hearted mother, who 
thought her children the wittiest and wisest ex- 
amples of their species, as well as the loveliest 
and the best. 

Never was a happier meal than that six-o’clock 
tea in the snug back parlor, opening, with one 
long French window, into the old-fashioned gar- 
den, where, six-and-twenty years ago, the roses 
grew and thrived as they would hardly thrive in 
the smokier Camberwell of to-day. There were 
no roses yet awhile. It was early May, and still 
cold enough for an evening fire. So the mother 
and daughters sat by their snug hearth, and drank 
strong tea and ate hot buttered cake, with a reck- 
less disregard of possible damage to their digest- 
ive organs, and chattered to their hearts’ content. 

Of course they discussed Captain Leland. Mrs. 
Trevornock was made to describe him minutely. 
The impression conveyed by her description was 
not altogether pleasing. 





“Very dark—burned almost copper-color,” re- 
peated Flossie. ‘Why, mamma, he must be hid- 
eous. I hope he isn’t a native.” 

“Of course he is,” said Bab. “He must be a 
native of somewhere.” 

“T mean an actual Indian. I thought his com- 
plexion looked dreadfully like the best coal-scut- 
tle as he came up the garden.” 

“Tt’s only the effect of an Indian sun.” 

“Don’t say that, mamma,” protested Flossie. 
“ As if they had a different sun in India !” 

“ And the black mustache carries off the dark- 
ness of his skin,’ added Mrs. Trevornock. 

“A mustache is heavenly, if one can only be 
sure it’s respectable,” said Flossie. 

“Mother,” said Bab, “what will Aunt Sophia 
say when she hears you have taken a gentleman 
boarder ?” 

“T hardly know how to tell her,” faltered Mrs. 
Trevornock. “I shall have a dreadful letter.” 

“One of her lecturing letters,” said Flossie. 
“My dearest Flora, how could you? I know 


them so well. She will tell you that, with two 


young daughters, you ought not to allow a man 
under ninety across your threshold; that in your 
position you can not be too careful; that to take 
a boarder of any kind is in a manner to humil- 
iate and degrade your family; that if you felt 
yourself constrained to take a boarder, you ought 
to have chosen an elderly Christian lady who 
wanted a quiet home. Yes, mother, you are in 
for it.” 

Aunt Sophia was a maiden lady, who lived in 
a pretty house of her own just outside Exeter, a 
house with just enough land about it to be called 
a “seat,” and to enable its possessor to figure re- 
spectably in Burke’s Landed Gentry. The best 
society of Exeter, save in its ecclesiastical ele- 
ments, was hardly good enough for Miss Trevor- 
nock, of Maitlands ; but she visited widely among 
the county families, and to her mind all that was 
best and loftiest and most severely proper upon 
earth lay within a twenty-mile radius of Maitlands, 
She was a good woman, according to her lights, 
kindly disposed, affectionate, accomplished, with 
a turn for elegant literature; but she could not 
see beyond that twenty-mile radius. Her mind 
was narrowed to the limit of her own little world 
and its little set of inhabitants. She saw all 
things from their stand-point, and was always 
asking herself what her own particular friends 
would think upon any given subject. Their opin- 
ions she accepted as her law. All the great names 
that made the century famous were as nothing 
— weighed in the balance with “county peo- 
ple.” 

It must be supposed that such a lady would 
look with anxious eyes toward that unconven- 
tional household at Camberwell. She was fond 
of her sister-in-law, but she never knew what 
dear Flora might do. Flora was impulsive ; Flora 
was imprudent ; worst of all, Flora was poor; and 
if Flora did anything foolish or degrading, be 
sure the county families would hear of it. The 
thing would get known somehow, by one of those 
unlucky coincidences which we call strange, yet 
which seem to be the common law of daily life. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


OTWITHSTANDING all contrary hope and 
expectation, the terrible pestilence which 
so fearfully ravaged the South last year has bro- 
ken out in epidemic form at Memphis. The 
first few cases that appeared in that city were 
believed to be sporadic, and though causing 
great excitement, produced no panic. But later 
developments sent the terror-stricken inhabit- 
ants in crowds from their homes. From Mem- 
his the fever has been carried to other places. 
very day brings new developments, and tlie 
alarming facts of to-day may and most likely 
will change to more terrible realities before this 
paragraph meets the reader’s eye. During the 
winter, which was the safe time for thorough 
work, there was no sufliciently earnest effort 
made by the public authorities and private citi- 
zens of Memphis to root out every latent fever 
germ. The city was not radically cleansed or 
kept in a sanitary condition, and now the penal- 
ty must be paid. And unless other cities, even 
those at the North, use preventive and sanitary 
measures, yellow fever will find in them a ready 
lodgment. 





Something like a thousand babies—such we 
may call them, though their ages varied from 
six weeks to six years—accompanied by their 
mothers, recently had a view of Coney Island 
from the Floating Hospital of St. John’s Guild. 
It was, however, the air which they so much 
enjoyed rather than Coney Island and its crowds 
of pleasure-seekers. Nearly all the little ones 
were pallid, sick, and joyless. But after being 
supplied with a suitable and abundant meal, and 
breathing the invigorating air for a few hours, 
a wonderful change was wrought. They seemed 
like new creatures, and many of them exchanged 
their weary listlessness for lively playfulness. 
The Floating Hospital makes three regular trips 
each week, carrying an average of one thousand 
children each time. 


It is said that Long Branch has more visit- 
ors at its hotels this season than at any time 
within ten years. Is it the new pier that at- 
tracts people ? 





A company has been organized in Philadel- 
phia—so says rumor—to build an iron pier at 
Cape May for next season. 





There are not far from a dozen routes to Coney 
Island. You may go by horse-cars, by steam- 
cars, by steamer, or by a combination of these 
conveyances. Or if you choose—and can—you 
may have a most charming carriage-drive to this 
popular beach. The refreshment of the air and 
the bath is amusement enough for the majority 
of visitors, until the awakened appetite demands 
to beappeased.. Yet there area variety of shows 
for the pleasure of those who are so exacting as 
to require something additional to the broad 
ocean, the ever-rolling surf, and the sandy beach. 





Then for five cents you can take a little car-ride 
on the Marine Railway, and for five cents more 
a carriage-drive along the beach. And you may 
without wearying sit by the hour watching the 
breakers in dreamy forgetfulness, yet resting 
sensibly every moment. 





Those who have heretofore enjoyed the ele- 
ghnt and tasteful plates in the six parts of Le 
Costume Historique already issued will welcome 
the seventh part of this beautiful work, which 
has just been received by the importer, J. W. 
Bouton, from the Paris publishers, Firmin-Di- 
dot & Co. The colored plates, reproducing cos- 
tumes of Egypt, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
Persia, etc., and the monochromes of ancient, 
medieval, and modern furniture, jewelry, armor, 
ete., are executed with an accuracy and beauty 
that scarcely could be rivalled. 





An exchange says: ‘‘ There has been a fall of 
snow in Dauphiny, in Southeastern France.”’ 
No doubt; but when? There has been one in 
New York also, but not since that July day 
= the thermometer recorded 101° in the 
shade. 





Sable Island, the scene of the recent disaster 
to the State of Virginia, is a barren ridge of sand 
about one hundred miles southeast of Nova 
Scotia, and lies directly in the route of vessels 
sailing between New York and Northern Euro- 
pean ports. It is about twenty-five miles long, 
with a varying width of from one to five miles. 
Two light-houses—one at the west end of the isl- 
and, with a revolving light, and the other at the 
east end, with fixed light—cast their warning 
rays upon the treacherous waters in that vicin- 
ity. A few fishermen inhabit the island, and 
upon it the Canadian government has made 
some provision for the comfort of those who 
are wrecked there, for shipwrecks have been 
frequent. Sable Island is almost constantly en- 
veloped in mist and fog, and it was in a dense 
fog that the State of Virginia grounded on the 
shoals which surround it. Except for the heavy 
surf, all on board might have been safely landed ; 
but one boat capsized, and four women and five 
children were drowned. All the others—there 
were about 150, including officers and crew— 
were rescued. 





The Jeannette, the steam-yacht which sailed 
from San Francisco on July 8 for the Arctic Sea, 
was provisioned for an absence of three years, and 
every arrangement was made to meet the perils 
she is likely to experience. The north pole is 
some eight hundred miles beyond the highest 
point reached by any explorer; but what the 
Jeannette may accomplish remains to be seen. 
The route she will take is through Behring 
Strait. This attempt to penetrate the myste- 
rious regions about the north pole has been un- 
dertaken, as is well known, by the enterprise of 


- Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the New York 


Herald. 





At Notting-hill, England, an unusual drama 
was recently represented by the family of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Macdonald—the pilgrimage of 
Christiana and her sons, from the familiar story 
of John Bunyan. The principal characters were 
Christiana, her four sons, Mercy, and Greatheart. 
For the most part Bunyan’s language was used, 
and the story was vividly represented to the 
audience. 





The misfortunes of war, resulting in the loss 
of servants to Southern families, have not been 
without good in certain departments of the ed- 
ucation of young women, although the school 
has been a hard one, no doubt, to many. Much 
of the household work formerly done by slaves 
has devolved on the daughters in Southern fam- 
ilies; and the Charlottesville (Virginia) Chroni- 
cle, in alluding to this, says that thus ‘‘ they have 
become more practical women than they could 
ever have been if reared with a servant at their 
command, ready at all times to do their bidding. 
In all that pertains to the art of housekeeping, 
from the kitchen to the garret, the girls of to- 
day are better educated than their mothers were. 
They have learned to work for themselves and 
for the families of which they are members. 
Cultivated in mind and muscle and morals, 
beautiful in form and feature, modest in speech 
and in apparel, the Southern girls are the peers 
of any the world can produce.” 


Trade between America and the Turkish do- 
minions is reported by the United States consul 
at Jerusalem to be in a low condition, and this 
is believed to be due to the want of a direct line 
between New York and some port in Palestine. 





In 1881 there is to be in Switzerland an inter- 
national exhibition of watches, jewelry, snuff- 
boxes, and musical boxes. This will be the first 
exhibition of the kind in Switzerland. 





Patagonia is not a territory greatly to be de- 
sired by any government. Neither the Argen- 
tine Republic nor Chili has been very success- 
ful in its experiments in colonization upon its 
soil; but latterly the Argentine Republic, for 
some reason or other, has claimed an extension 
of her boundary line in Patagonia, and so Chili 
has made a treaty by which the whole country 
is ceded to the Republic. 


It is not an unusual though always a hazard- 
ous deed for a man to jump from a moving rail- 
road train. Seldom, however, does a woman 
make the venture. Mrs. Larue, a young mar- 
ried woman, recently attempted to jump from 
an Erie Railway train while it was in motion, 
with fatal results. She and her young sister in- 
tended to leave the cars at Turner’s, but did not 
notice the station until the cars had begun to 
move. They rushed to the rear platform, being 
in the last car, and without saying anything to 
others of their intention, jumped off. Mrs. La- 
rue was instantly killed, and her sister very seri- 
ously injured. What a sad sequel to a thought- 
less act! 





When the Duke of Argyll and his daughters 
were in this city, they visited, among other places 
of note, the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Gen- 
eral Di Cesnola, the superintendent of the Mu- 
seum, took pleasure in exhibiting to them the 
rarest of the treasures, limited time preventing 
a survey of everything. 

A comical incident is related, in connection 





with this visit, in an exchange. A man dressed 
like a gentleman, and past middle age, happened 
to be in the Museum examining the collections. 
In the most matter-of-fact way this American 
accosted the duke, doffed his hat, which he had 
continued to wear while every one else, as is 
the custom in the Museum, had uncovered, and 
said: ‘‘The Duke of Argyll, I believe. My name 
is Lawrence. Glad to see you.” The duke met 
the proffered hand half way, and Lawrence, after 
squeezing it, patted the duke on the shoulder, 
in a way that betokened considerable admira- 
tion for the great Scotch Liberal, and walked off. 
Lady Mary, with a look of mingled surprise and 
amusement that could not be wholly repressed, 
asked of General Di Cesnola: ‘‘Is the gentleman 
one of the trustees?” Will the Duke of Argyll 
regard this as a fair specimen of American man- 
ners? 


FAIRY TALES OF THE CELTS. 


URING the course of prolonged rambles 
through the West Highlands of Scotland 
the writer was successful in collecting a large 
and very curious mass of Celtic legendaty, myth- 
ological, and fairy lore, which he had purposed 
throwing into book form, when he found that his 
labors had been to a large extent anticipated by 
Mr. Campbell, of Islay, and other workers in the 
same field. Mr. Campbell’s collection, however, 
is almost entirely in prose, and many of the stories 
he gives differ in essential points from those col- 
lected by the writer. In particular this ballad, 
with two others to be published hereafter, which 
are offered as fair specimens of the collection, is 
unlike anything hitherto published, and is an al- 
most literal rendering of the Gaelic originals as 
taken down in short-hand from the lips of their 
narrators. They are fair samples of the fairy 
stories with the recital of which thirty years ago, 
and to some extent even now, the old inhabitants 
of the Western Highlands of Scotland used to 
delight themselves and their children during the 
long winter nights. So far as possible the ex- 
act idiom, in some instances very curious, has 
been retained; and rude as the translation is, it 
has at least the merit of fidelity to the original. 
IL 
THE SICK QUEEN AND THE WATER OF LIFE. 
Once on a time the Queen of Spain 
With sickness nigh unto death was ta’en, 
And calling to her her eldest daughter, 
Said, ‘Hie to the Well of Living Water, 
And bring me a drink without Joss of speed, 
For long is the way, and sore the need.” 
The daughter went, and reached the well, 
But not the water; and so it fell 
A Frog came to her, and thus appealed: 
“Tf thou, fair maid, wilt be my wife, 
Tl bring to thee of the Water of Life, 
That so thy mother may be annealed.” 
** Begone, vile thing!” she screamed, and hurled 
Him from her. ‘“ Not for all the world!” 
So be it,” said he, “‘ unfilial daughter ; 
Thou canst not have the healing water.” 





So empty-handed home she went, 
Whereon the second sister was sent 
On similar errand to the well. 

And as before, so now it fell; 

She scorned to be a Losgann’s® wife, 
And went without the Water of Life. 


Then was the youngest daughter sent, 
And swiftly on her errand went; 
And when she came unto the Well 
Of Living Water, it befell 
The Frog came to her, and thus appealed: 
“Be thou my wife, and even yet 
Of the Water of Life for thee I'll get, 
That so thy mother may be annealed.” 
“Tf there’s none other way,” said she, 
“To heal her, then thy wife I'll be.” 
“There is none other way,” he said. 
So she got the drink, and homeward sped. 
Nor was her sacrifice in vain, 
For the Queen her mother got well again. 


Now it came to pass that in the dead 
Of night, when they all had gone to bed, 
The Frog came up to the door and said: 
* Little one, little one, 
Mindest thou 
The sacred vow 
Thou madest me 
By the Well of Life? 
My love! my wife!” 
And over, and over, and over again— 
In a piteous sort of a monotone, 
That sounded between a sigh and a moan— 
He kept on singing this one refrain; 
Till the maiden arose and oped the door, 
And lifted him gently on to the floor. 
Then back she crept into her bed, 
But scarce on pillow had laid her head, 
When once again, in the same sad tone, 
She heard the Frog resume his moan: 
** Little one, little one, 
Mindest thou 
The sacred vow 
Thou madest me 
By the Well of Life? 
My love! my wife!” 
Then up she gat, though sore afraid, 
And the Frog on a bed by the fire she laid, 
Which quieted him for a little while; 
But soon again, in the same old style, 
When she but a little space had lain, 
The Frog resumed his old refrain: 
“Little one, little one, 
Mindest thou 
The sacred vow 
Thou madest me 
By the Well of Life? 
y love! my wife!” 
Once more she arose, with a weary moan, 
And a sigh that was less a sigh than a groan, 
And made him a bed beside her own. 
But all she did was of none avail, 
For the Frog resumed his dismal tale: 
“Little one, little—” But, worn and faint, 
She paid no heed to his piteous plaint, 
Until, with a change of tone, he said: 
“Take down the glaive from behind thy bed, 
And with never a pause strike off my head!” 
She took the glaive from where it was, 
And, taking never a breath nor pause, 
Struck off the head; 
And lo! instead 
Of what had been, a handsome youth 
Was by her side; who looked, in sooth, 
The King he was; and thanked the maid 
For all her goodness; for, he said, 
Long years vile spells he had endured, 
Of which he was now forever cured; 
For the which all credit to her was due 
For her self-devotion and courage true. 


Thus came the King into his own again, 
And ’mid ringing of bells resumed his reign; 
And he took the maiden unto him for wile, 
And happily lived with her all his life. 

And if not dead, or I much forget, 

For aught I know they are living yet. 





* Celtic for frog. 
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RINGING THE 
LIFE-BOAT 
BELL. 
VHIS powerful 
_ engraving de- 
picts a scene of fre- 
quent recurrence 
on the dangerous 
east coast of Nor- 
England, 
‘e numerous 
Is are wreck- 
ed every year, and 
where hundreds of 
lives are saved 
through the efforts 
of that noblest of 
volunteer 
tions, the National 
Life-boat Society, : 
sketch of which! 
already been given 
in our columns. In 
this locality the 
surf-boats of the 
society are usually 
worked by compa- 
nies, as they are 
termed, of beach- 
men, who pay a 
certain sum for a 
share in the yawls 
and fishing boats, 
and divide the prof- 
its between them. 
They have a shed 
built onan elevated 
position, either on 


4 


associa- 


as 


wooden piles or on 
the top of a sand 
hill, in which they 
keep all their boots, 
*“ ojlies,” sou’ west 
., and where 
two men watch in 
turn for vessels in 
distress on the 
The sea is 
so heavy on this 
part of the coast 
that a vessel in 
peril finds it diffi 
cult and often im- 
possible to burn a 
glare or otherwise 
attract attention, 
and consequently 
nine vessels out of 
ten are only dis- 
covered at the first 
gleam of dawn. 
One of the watch 
immediately rings 
the bell, which is 
either attached to 
or near the shed, 
while the other 
runs to the village, 
close at hand, and 
rattles up all the 
crew, shouting at 
the top of his voice. 
The men instantly 
jump out of bed, 
and come tearing 
like madmen to the 
shed, many of them 
pulling on their 
shirts and guern- 
seys as they 
Here they quic 
ly rig themselves 
out in water-proof 
boots, oil - cloth 
clothing, sou’west- 
ers, ete., and pro- 
ceed to launch the 
boat, which is kept 
onthe beach. The 
artist says that he 
timed them one 
morning at three 
o'clock, and only 
seven and a half 
minutes —_ elapsed 
from the instant 
the men reached 
the boat to her 
sailing clear of the 
beachway. It took 
twenty men to 
launch her. This 
precipitancy i 
sometimes 
cause of serious 
accidents from 
men coming vio- 
lently in collision 
on dark nights 
while rushing furi- 

sly to reach the 

The fine picture is full of interest, both on 

account of its strong artistic effects, and as a 
graphic study of a philanthropic enterprise which 
ranks among the most deserving in England, and 
which happily finds its counterpart in our own 
noble life-saving associations. 
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BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 
By BARNET PHILLIPS. 

VI. 
was slow—terribly slow—still, it was 
Applegait’s name was of the greatest 


Sve 


sure. Mr, 


| help. He seemed to take a liking to the busin 
| He was an interested man. Once a day at least, 


| as president of the concern, he was sure to put 

|in an appearance at the office. Mr. Applegait 

| constituted himself as purchaser, and many a 
sharp bargain in grain was due to him. All his 
spare time was devoted to reading prices-current. 
Tom found that some speculative tendency ran 
through Mr. Applegait’s caution, but his shrewd- 
ness always kept him right. All the small out- 
standing debts of the concern were faithfully 
paid, with interest. The credit of the malt-house 
was good at the very start. There was some idea 
that the business was backed up to any amount 
by New York capitalists. The little money they 
a? had, judiciously managed, went a great 
way. 








Kate, though Tom begged her to discontinue 
her music lessons, would not be persuaded to 
give them up. One of the creditors of the old 
concern, now the indifferent stockholder, became 
interested in Mrs. Evans as the music teacher of 
one of his little children. Kate induced the fa- 
ther of her pupil to visit the malt-house. Tom 
explained to the man the processes, and laid be- 
fore him so clearly the whole business, its pres- 
ent condition, its possible future, that the indif- 
ferent person expressed the opinion “that he 
| sShouldn’t be surprised if there was really some- 
| thing in it.” 
| this stockholder some of the larger brewers were 
| induced, during a press of business, to send their 
| grain to the malt-house. The concern com- 
{menced to have some little reputation. By the 


Through the instrumentality of | 


end of six months the small capital had been 
turned oyer quite a number of times. It really 
looked as if by the close of the year some small 
dividend might be visible. Then some of the 
| weak holders in the concern felt disposed to sell. 
| Mr. Applegait and the lukewarm stockholder 
| came gallantly to the front, and bought up such 
shares as were offered, at some small discount. 
| Henceforward shares were at a premium. 

Work! Evans showed the utmost capacity for 
| it. He was book-keeper, manager, chemist, ex- 
| pert, and all. 
| gravely, when Tom presented a bill of quite a 
hundred dollars for a microscope, a lot of deli- 
cate thermometers, and the materials for chemic- 
al analysis. Before a month was over, even in 
their modest business, the president was con- 


Mr. Applegait shook his head | 


RINGING THE /IFE-B 


vinced that the cost of the e 
paratus would save them Tom’ 
year. P 
Perhaps in all this busy life 
than Kate. The man Was bo 
| to watch his wife. Letters fron 
| occasionally, Tom had changed 
| gard to his father-in-law. Kate 
| portions of the letters to herhu 
| prosperity had made Evans mo 
| ward the rest of the world, 
Mr. Grey had paid @ visit to 
| be there but a couple of dey 
| see him. Mr. Grey had irsiste 
expenses, Kate returned very 
Tom thought her worry arose 
| ences with her father @ his ac 














pride, Kate; but 
my idea of this 
kind of thing is 
that between a 
man’s property and 
his wife’s, what is 
mine, the  hus- 
band’s, is yours, 
but what is yours, 
the wife’s, is her 
own. Kate, I was 
beastly weak. You 
kept me up. A 
thousand times I 
wanted to lie down 
and give it all up 
—slink like a calf 
alongside of my 
duty. I might have 
had fitful moments, 
a return to man- 
liness, but every 
struggle would 
have been weaker 
than. the last. 
might have gone 
to the dogs. You 
have been brave, 
Kate; what is more 
difficult, a com- 
pliant wife. I won- 
der still if I de- 
serve all the faith 
and trust you place 
inme? Poor Kate, 
will you pack up 
some clothes for 
me? I shall goto 
New York to-mor- 
row. Kate, have 
you any money? I 
want to borrow 
some now—all you 
have.” 
“Yes, yes, Tom. 
Your thoughtful- 
tm, . lyfe ness provided a 
( ~ wy 
fA SSS hundred dollars. 
, “cant It has never been 
Jo ey z touched.” 
ee ; “T want it. I 
shall borrow every 
cent. Dear me! I 
wonder if my old 
tailor could find me 
a ready-made coat 
in New York? I 
should like to take 
a first-class din- 
ner in New York. 
Menu, a  potage 
bisque, a sole a la 
Normande, a sal- 
mis of bée« , a 
mayonnaise, and a 


SS 


ha 


Wi 


Nesselrode —__ pud- 
ding.” 

“Tom! Tom! 
how you go on!” 
And Kate smiled 
through her tears. 

“ Fortunately we 

se up the con- 

for a week 

repairs, addi- 
tions, and improve- 
ments. Mr. Apple- ° 
gait must boss 
there in my stead.” 

“And you will 
make it up with 
papa?” 

“Poor old gen- 
tleman! If we are 
not the best of 
friends, it will not 
be my fault. Kate, 
he must come 
here and live with 





. Evans took 
ain that night. 
Mr. Grey 
Tom’s straightfor- 
wardness overcame 
any inclination the 
elder gentleman 
might have to be 
wayward and cap- 
tious. Tom listen- 
ed to Mr. Grey’s 
long recital of his 
troubles; then he 
startled Mr. Grey 
with an invitation 
to dine with him 
right thenand there 
: = : : at Delmonico’s. 

} es ee Scanniaienenaiaia = = — > It was an excel- 
lent dinner, Tom’s 
THE LIFEBOAT BELL, good spirits quite 
comforting the de- 








e cost of the experiment 
save them Tom's s 


al ap-| not seem to wish to take Tom into her confidence Evans took the letter, and read it. It was as | well. I never could exactly understand why we | sponaing old gentleman. Evans talked most 
alary in the | as to her father. follov 


| were not friends. Has he not in a certain meas- | about Kate. Mr. G Iti 

. 7 . ‘ San? » _ , sar . , 8 

The end of the year came, and, to Tom’s great ure—a peculiar one, no doubt—somewhat follow- ‘It isn’t my treat, my dear Mr.Grey. It i 
joy, in the eight months the books showed a} ‘Your father is a ruined man. 


ill this busy life Tom was happier Every penny | ed out my ideas ?” Kate’s. 
ie Mat Was to much preoccupied | handsome cash balance in their favor. There | I had in the world is gone. The investments I 
a A x from Mr. Grey came had been good and economical management, | made in mill property in ea ey ye = 
om had chaiged somewhat in re- | with so luck. The indifferent stockholder | ined me. To bad business has been added fraud. P err een a 
herin-law. Kate could now read oles "thet Tom should be the recipient of | I am left with liabilities which are likely to swal- | old gentleman! Allthe money gone? But, Kate, | _ The word ~ treat had somewhat staggered Mr. 
letters toherhusband. Possibly | some present from the concern. The proposal | low up every cent Iam worth. It was providen- | here is something I do not understand. It was | Grey’s proprieties. allowing his 
made Evans more complacent to- | was quashed, Then the indifferent man said he | tial that your money, Catherine, a portion of | your—your money, after all, Kate, that helped | Tom noticed the trouble, but not al ye. or 
of the world. didn’t care, he would do it himself ; and he did it. | what you had, remained in Albany. The money | me. | guest a moment’s time to think over bg launc ee 
1 paid a visit to Saratoga, was to Tom hurried home to show the results to his | from the house I sold for you was invested by j out into the history of his fight for theses et ; 
couple of deys, and Kate went to wife. He fluttered a balance-sheet in his hand. | me in those mills. It is all gone. I long to see 7 y i | told it all in a ridiculous way as to hims ae, re 
Grey had irsisted on paying her “Oh, Tom!” cried Kate, “ read thi Poor fa-| you. I have no one now to comfort me but you. d shapes our way spoke with love and reverence of what his wife 
te returned very much saddened. ther! poor father! For God’s sake, read it, Tom! | I want rest and quiet. Iam thankful that you, | my darling. It is all right. It isa big task you had done for him. — widiines 
ner worry arose from some differ- Advise me what to do. It is not quite unex-| my child, have a ltusband who is able to take care | have imposed on me—a heavy responsi vility. I When the two parted, Mr. son pees >a 
father @his account. Kate did pected.” 5 lof you. Ihave heard that he was doing fairly | must work hard to buy up your stock. It is not | hand in his and said, “ Mr. Evans, I have foun 


Maltsters who begin business on eight 
hundred a year do not give dinners at Delmon 
“Kate. Kate, your father must come to us at |co’s. Down-town meals at fifty cents are more 
z ae ° 6 . a. Mien 1 
once. Shall I go for him, or will you? Poor | in their line. 
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a son, and my daughter an honest and brave hus- 
band.” 

“Which his name it is Tom?” inquired Mr. 
Evans, hesitatingly. 

Mr. Grey would have wished a more gram- 
matical turn to the phrase; but he said, heroical- 
ly, “ Yes, Tom.” 

“ And, Sir,” asked Tom, with deep pathos, “if 
—if it is a boy?” 

Then the stern old man unbent entirely, and 
Evans felt him tremble. 

“Tf it is a boy,” added Tom, “it shall be John 
Thomas ?” 

“Tt is not a happy combination, my dear fellow.” 

“You must allow it is better than Alonzo 
Adolphus. Besides, Kate wishes it.” 

“T ought to have—ought to have left that 
child many hundred thousands of dollars, but—” 

“Tt’s all right,Sir. Neither Kate nor I, nor 
any future Evanses, will ever miss it.” 

When Tom came back, after ten days’ absence, 
besides the labor of the malt-house, he had the 
disentangling of Mr. Grey’s business. It might 
take Tom years before any settlement could be 
arrived at. Then some of Mr. Grey’s old political 
friends, Mr. Applegait at their head, found a place 
in an insurance office at Albany for him. Fine 
presence and dignity were all the necessary attri- 
butes of that functionary. Tom hired a modest 
house, and the whole family were collected under 
one roof. David had not to be written for. He 
turned up, as might be expected, of his own ac- 
cord, and just when he was wanted. He merely 
remarked that “he hoped this would be the last 
of Mr. Tom’s moves.” David proceeded forth- 
with to procure a pronze bell-pull for the house, 
to burnish up the windows, and to impress the 
neighborhood with his real importance. All the 
colored servants in that immediate vicinity adopt- 
ed David’s manner, endeavoring (fruitlessly, it 
must be remarked) to imitate the distinction of 
his style. But style was born with David, not 
acquired, 

June came, the baby was born, and when the 
child was two months old, mother and boy went 
to Mr. Applegait’s to spend a month. Mr. Apple- 
gait’s wagon took out Mr. Evans of evenings to 
the farm. 

Cordely wept worse than ever over the pretty 
baby. At first it was a continual baptism. The 
motherly instincts of the poor soul came out, 
however, finely, when she showered on the little 
Tom all the quaint old-fashioned baby finery 
which had once belonged to her own unfortunate 
offspring. Cordely had laughed so little for the 
last eighteen years that real atrophy of the facial 
muscles had probably been engendered. 

“It's a boy baby,” moaned Cordely. “ He will 
make them suffer, Mrs. Evans, like his pa did. I 
bet you he won’t like me. There never was a 
child born that did. You see he will squirm, ery, 
and fidget when I offer to tetch him.” 

“Try him,” said Kate, merrily, putting the 
child in her arms. 

Try him did Cordely. Lugubriously she croon- 
ed to him the dolefulest of lullabies. It must 
have been a baby endowed with an early appre- 
ciation of the serio-comic, for from first blink- 
ing in utter astonishment, soft dimples rippled 
over his face, and the first fleeting smile was 
born. 

“Tt is baby’s first smile, Cordely ; it is for you; 
and I must kiss you,” cried Kate, in raptures, em- 
bracing the astonished Cordely. 

Then Cordely carried the child toward a hedge 

“which separated the Applegait farm from a neigh- 
boring property. The complacency of that child 
was as wonderful as his intelligence; for, folded 
up as he was in Cordely’s angular boniness, he 
presently closed his eyes and went sound asleep. 
Ever afterward, as that boy grew, the sound of 
falling waters, a passing shower, sent him into a 
doze. 

“Servant, Mrs. Evans. About this time of even- 
ing the mosquitoes will hive on that child. Hope 
you and the baby are quite well. Mr. Grey and 
Mr. Tom have give me a holiday, and I thought I 
would come and pay my respects to madam and 
the baby. I have brought this netting and a 
parasol from the house.” Then David, having 
presented the netting and parasol with becoming 
grace, touched his hat, and stood at ease for a 
moment. 

“Thank you, David; always thoughtful,” said 
Mrs. Evans. 

“Madam will pardon me”—David polished a 
carnelian seal-ring on his finger—-“‘ but there was 
something on my mind, madam, that kind of 
looked like a neglect of duty. But if madam 
had only looked more carefully in the pantry, in 
a tin box there was some of that French cheese, 
and in the sideboard a bottle of Bordeaux.” 

“T do not quite understand you, David.” 

“ When Mr. Tom came home to the little house 
for the first time,” continued David, knowingly. 

“What, David 2” inquired Mrs. Evans. 

“T didn’t come down, madam, because there 
was no use of interfering on such occasions; but,” 
added David, quite composedly, “I was expecting 
him. I shut the whole house up after you had 
left. The gas was burning in three rooms, and 
the front drawing-room windows wasn’t closed.” 

“Ah!” said Kate, blushing crimson. Then 
David touched his hat, and walked toward the 
baby. : 

Kate stood by a low gap in the hedge, where 
there was a soft leafy depression. Taking the 
child’s quilt of cherry silk, she threw it over this 
natural cradle, and bid Cordeiy place the baby 
there. David hung the netting over him. It 
was the prettiest perch in the world for a sleep- 
ing child. The bees were humming over him, 
the butterflies were flitting past, and there was a 
sweet scent of flowers. Cordely sat near on a 
moss-grown stone, absorbed in the faded blue 
heel of a stocking which she was knitting. It is 
quite possible that she had melancholy thoughts, 
but they were not just then aqueously visible. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








TOLLIT’S TRAGEDY. 
A TALE OF THE SEA-SHORE. 





L—A FAMILY CONCLAVE. 

REAKFAST being over, Mrs. Royds was sit- 

ting in an easy-chair by the window which 
overlooked the back garden, studying, by the aid 
of a pair of pince-nez which bestrode the bridge 
of her well-shaped nose, the contents of a small 
paper-covered volume. Charlotte, her eldest 
daughter, slender, fair-haired, and violet-eyed, 
was busy with her crewel-work, putting the finish- 
ing touches to an appetizing bunch of cherries, 
Frederick, her eldest son, in looks a masculine re- 
production of his sister, was eagerly reading the 
details of a cricket match at the Oval, with oc- 
casional glances at the clock on the mantel-piece, 
for he presently had to catch a train for the city. 
The four younger children were in the garden. 
Mr. Royds, a tall, thin, intellectual-faced man, with 
bright, dreamy eyes, a long flowing beard, and a 
bristly, iron gray poll, was seated at the table. 
Being neither very patient nor very tidy, he had 
turned up a corner of the cloth, and was busily 
correcting a pile of printer’s proofs, muttering 
half-suppressed sounds of annoyance when at in- 
tervals he dipped his pen into the marmalade pot 
instead of the inkstand. He solaced himself oc- 
casionally by draughts from a very pallid extra 
cup of tea, which he had manufactured, unknown 
to his wife, by flooding the exhausted tea-pot from 
the urn. 

“My dear Benjamin,” exclaimed Mrs. Royds, 
suddenly looking up, “ what dreadful stuff you’re 
drinking! No wonder you’re nervous. Take 
away papa’s cup, Lotty.” 

Lotty arose in obedience to her mother’s com- 
mands, but Mr. Royds anticipated the benevolent 
intention by draining the prohibited goblet to the 
dregs. 

“Your fourth, Benjamin,” said Mrs. Royds, 
reprovingly, “and those breakfast cups are extra 
large.” 

“My dear Emma,” remonstrated her husband, 
“Tam only treading in the footsteps of a renowned 
member of my profession, Samuel Johnson.” 

“ And a pretty example he is to follow! Why, 
we shall next have you touching all the lamp-posts 
in the Brixton Road! But now I have something 
serious to say. I want everybody’s attention for 
five minutes.” 

“ All right, mother, fire away,” said Fred, fold- 
ing up and pocketing his newspaper. 

Mrs. Royds was evidently accustomed to be 
obeyed, for Charlotte laid aside her work, and Mr. 
Royds, without wiping his pen, placed it carefully 
on the bread platter. Silence being established, 
the mistress of the household spoke thus: 

“The time for our annual holiday is close at 
hand. Papa is fagged andoverworked. Charlotte 
looks pale. So does Fred. So do the little ones. 
Then comes the question, Where shall we go? 
We can’t go far, because we're a large family, 
and—” 

“ Because I’m particularly hard up,” interject- 
ed Mr. Royds. 

“Your father puts it rather bluntly, but it is a 
fact that the family purse is not too well filled. 
Well, this little book—sent for review, by-the- 
way, and J shall review it, Benjamin—contains a 
brief description of various places of holiday re- 
sort. Listen to this: ‘A sandy beach, sloping 
gently down to the sea, lies between the two piers, 
on one or other of which an efficient band plays 
during the summer evenings. The adjacent town 
is picturesque and interesting. Lodgings are 
moderate in price, and provisions are abundant 
and cheap.’ My dears, I don’t think we could 
fix on a more suitable spot. No cliffs to make a 
mother’s heart anxious about adventurous little 
ones, and plenty of life and animation for—” 

“Fred and me,” interposed Charlotte. 

“Name ?” demanded Mr. Royds. 

“ Sandytuft.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Royds, with 
a start. 


At the same moment a blush suffused Freder- - 


ick’s manly cheeks. 

His sister noted the heightened color, but made 
no remark. = 

“Do you know anything against Sandytuft, 
Benjamin ?” demanded Mrs. Royds, regarding her 
husband steadfastly through her pince-nez. 

“Nothing from personal observation, but I 
heard a good deal against it from a man I met 
the other day. He said it was crowded, noisy, 
and vulgar.” 

“T like a vulgar place for a change,” quoth 
Fred ; “ we’re so oppressively genteel in Brixton.” 

“IT say ditto to Fred,” observed Charlotte. 

“My informant went on to tell me,” continued 
Mr. Royds, “that the surrounding country was 
bare, flat, and ugly.” 

“We don’t care about the surrounding country, 
Benjamin,” replied his wife. ‘ When we go to 
the sea-side we go for the sake of the sea, and 
the beach, and the—” 

“Hear! hear!” exclaimed Fred and Charlotte. 

“T forgot to remark,” said Mrs. Royds, once 
more referring to her cherished manual, “ that 
the bathing, boating, and fishing are excellent.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Fred. 

“ And the steamboat fares are most moderate.” 

“ Bravissimo!”’ cried Fred. ‘‘ Three cheers for 
Sandytuft. Hooray!” 

Charlotte joined in the salute with such good- 
will that the younger members of the Royds fam- 
ily came trooping up with eager faces from the 
end of the garden to the open window. 

“Young people, that is to say, Franky, Minnie, 
Jenny, and Baby, to wit,” cried Fred, striking his 
breast with an oratorical air, “do you like paddling 
in the sad sea waves ? do you like catching no end 
of crabs? do you like making sand castles and 
bucket puddings by the dozen? If so, vote for 
Sandytuft. Sandytuft forever !—By Jove, I shall 
miss my train.” And with these words the vi- 
vacious Frederick darted out of the room. 





“Well, Benjamin,” resumed Mrs. Royds, once 
more contemplating her spouse through her pen- 
etrating nose-nippers, “you perceive that, with- 
out counting the little ones” (here there arose 
from the garden a shrill chorus of “ Hooray for 
Sandytuft !’”) “we are three to one against you. 
Still, as I am the last person in the world to drag 
the head of the household anywhere against his 
will, I should like to hear you state your objections 
to Sandytuft categorically, in order that I may 
confute them conclusively.” 

“My dear Emma,” exclaimed Mr. Royds, pass- 
ing his fingers through his hair, and thereby mak- 
ing himself look more than ever like a “ fretful 
porcupine ;” “ my dear Emma, you misunderstand 
me altogether. The objections I cited are not my 
objections ; they are the objections of a man I met, 
and if you had patiently heard me out, instead of 
incessantly interrupting me, you would have learn- 
ed that the more this man abused Sandytuft, the 
more I wanted to go there.” 

“Then you too, papa, are a Sandytuftite ?” 
said Lottie, in a tone of surprise. 

“Undoubtedly I am, my dear. 
Sandytuft !” 

“ Motion made and question put,” said Lotty, 
mimicking the conventional public-meeting style, 
“that Sandytuft be the holiday resort of the 
Royds family during the present season. Carried 
unanimously.” 

“When the family do agree, their unanimity 
is wonderful,’ as Mr. Puff says in The Critic,” re- 
marked Mr. Royds. 


II.—ON BOARD THE BOAT. 


It was self-denying of Mrs. Royds to decide— 
on the score of economy—that the family should 
travel to Sandytuft by water, for she was a wretch- 
ed sailor. Upon the day of the voyage, as soon as 
the Nore was passed, and the dreaded oscillation 
began, she and the little ones prudently took shel- 
ter in the ladies’ cabin. Fred lay stretched on 
one of the deck seats, with his head resting on a 
rolled-up rug. In his hand he held his brier-root 
pipe, duly charged with tobacco, but he could not 
have smoked it out if anybody had offered him 
fifty sovereigns. The only members of the Royds 
family who were really free from the insidious 
malady were Mr. Royds, a nervous dyspeptic man ; 
Lotty, who resembled her father in temperament; 
and Baby, who, as is the way with babies, was 
hilarious when nearly every one else was laid 
prostrate. Lotty dutifully tended Mrs. Royds in 
the cabin till the mother and the three young ones 
had fallen asleep, then, with Baby in her arms, 
she mounted to the deck, and after giving Freda 
friendly pat on the cheek as she passed him, join- 
ed her father on the bridge. 

Mr. Royds was very fond of his elder daughter. 
His wife he regarded with mingled admiration 
and awe; whereas Lotty was a familiar and sym- 
pathetic friend, with whom he could converse 
without restraint. His face brightened visibly as 
she drew near. 

“Poor mamma!” he said; “it seems selfish to 
feel so comfortable while she is so miserable ; but 
Nature is fond of compensations, and I make up 
for it on terra firma by dyspeptic twinges of which 
mamma is as unconscious as an ostrich. Now 
that we’re alone, Lotty—for Baby won’t tell tales 
—I want to talk to you seriously, as mamma says. 
Do you know why I was anxious to go to Sandy- 
tuft?” 

“ No.” 

“ Because I wanted to avoid a certain person— 
one Mr. Peppercorn Tollit, to wit. He is a fiend in 
human form,” said Mr. Royds, emphatically, smit- 
ing the deck with the ferrule of his umbrella. 

“Oh, papa! What villainy has he been com- 
mitting ?” asked Lotty. “I can guess,” she said, 
slyly. “He pesters you with manuscripts.” 

“You have hit it exactly, my dear. He is one 
of the sharpest thorns in the editorial pillow on 
which I daily lay my head. He is consumed with 
a maddening desire to get into print. He exasper- 
ates me with essays, pursues me with poems, and 
has lately tormented me with a—” 

“Tragedy ?” 

“Cleverest of Lottys, you have again hit it ex- 
actly.” 

“But if his productions have no merit, why 
don’t you refuse to have any dealings with him ?” 

“ Alas, Lotty, I am in his power. This is a 
profound secret. Not awordtomamma. Tollit 
heard from a ‘mutual friend’ (hang mutual 
friends!) that I was short. You understand, Lot- 
ty, that I refer to my financial, not to my phys- 
ical, stature. He came to me in the kindest man- 
ner, and offered to lend me fifty pounds. As a 
mere matter of form, so he said, he took my ac- 
ceptance for the same, and also, as a mere mat- 
ter of form, he deducted a year’s interest at ten 
per cent. from the cash he handed me. I now find 
that he is a sharp man of business, not unused to 
similar transactions, and that he can be dangerous 
if offended.” 

“ Have you read his Tragedy ?” 

“Read it! No, that is beyond the power of 
any human being, himself excepted, and probably 
he knows it by heart. He writes a most peculiar 
hand. Imagine seven spiders planning a walk 
across a sheet of Bath post paper. Just before 
starting they fall into a pond of ink, and struggle 
out again. Well, their subsequent meanderings 
exactly represent Tollit’s penmanship. I could not 
read his Tragedy even if immediate vivisection 
were the penalty for not doing so; but he has 
offered to read it to me. From time to time I 
have put him off with various excuses, but he 
has persevered in his request, and the idea of 
listening to the Tragedy has gradually affected me 
with a morbid horror. The other day I encount- 
ered the abhorred Tollit in Fleet Street. I en- 
deavored to shoot past him unobserved, but he 
laid his hand—it felt like the paw of a bailiff— 
on my shoulder. I surrendered, and he talked. 
For a wonder, not a syllable about the Tragedy. 
He spoke of various sea-side resorts, and he abused 
Sandytuft. I instantly resolved to go there, pro- 


Hooray for 


vided mamma was agreeable. 





Mamma has been 
exceedingly agreeable. So here we are, bound 
Sandytuftward. For three weeks I shall try and 
forget the alliterative ideas suggested by Tollit 
and Tragedy. Dulce est desipere in loco. Come, 
let us be happy together!” And Mr. Royds jo- 
vially hummed the air which the band had just 
— playing : “ Jeremiah, blow the fire, puff, puff, 
pu id 


IIL—HIS PRESERVER. 


Glorious to awaken early in the morning, and 
exchange your usual prospect of chimney-pots 
and back gardens for the sea, dancing and glan. 
cing in the sunshine. It is true that Fred Royds, 
after he had jumped out of bed and run to the 
open window, had to crane out a long way before 
he could behold the ovean, and then he only saw 
a little bit of it, a couple of square yards or so, 
but the spectacle was sufficient to fire his soul, 
He burst into song. He carolled forth, “The 
sea! the sea! the 0-0-o-open sea!’ and as soon 
as he had made himseli fit to be seen he went 
and thumped at his parents’ dor, Father and 
son were both bathing enthusias's, so presently 
they were on their way to the beach. They 
scorned machines ; they preferred tc strip on the 
open shore, in spite of the agonies produced by 
walking over sharp shingle, and the annoyance 
of carrying away several ounces of fine sand 
in their socks. In a few minutes fathe and son 
were disporting themselves in the briny »ath. Mr. 
Royds was only a tolerable swimmer, and did not 
care to venture far out of his depth. Fnd was 
more skillful and more adventurous, and wder 
the impetus of a vigorous side stroke soon nade 
a good offing from the land. Suddenly he was 
startled by hearing a loud exclamation of alarn 
from his father. He turned his face toward the 
shore. Mr. Royds had disappeared beneath the 
surface, and a tall, stout bather of rubicund com- 
plexion (you can see a great deal of a man’s com- 
plexion when he is stripped) was advancing with 
rapid strides into the sea. Just at that moment 
Mr. Royds’ head appeared for a moment above 
water, and then went down again. Fred struck 
out with all his might and main. 

“Don’t be alarmed, young gentleman,” shout- 
ed the rubicund man; “he’s only sunk twice. 
Til save him. It’s lucky that he wears long 
hair.” 

A few seconds later he made a dexterous dive, 
and came up with one hand grasping Mr. Royds’ 
bristly poll. 

“My dear father,” exclaimed Fred, “I’m so 
sorry! Did you have a fit ?” 

The preserved one replied, with extraordinary 
sullenness, and with an unusually thick utter- 
ance: “I’ve had my bath spoiled, and I’ve swal- 
lowed a pint and a half of sea-water. I was 
merely diving for amusement, when this gen- 
tleman—” 

“ But what made you cry out, father?” 

“Possibly a sudden dyspeptic twinge.” And 
with these words he made his way to the shore, 
without uttering a syllable of thanks. Mean- 
while Fred apologized to the stranger for his fa- 
ther’s apparent rudeness. 

“Just now my father’s agitated and startled. 
By the time he’s dressed he’ll be himself again.” 

“What can have brought him here ?” muttered 
Mr. Royds, as he rubbed himself down. “ Thank 
goodness, hitherto he has not recognized me ; but 
can I hope to preserve my incognito when I have 
my clothes on?” 

He was detected by his trousers, They were 
of rather a peculiar pattern, and he was just en- 
deavoring to insert his first leg into them—not an 
easy operation if a fresh breeze is blowing—when 
the rubicund stranger strode toward him, seized 
him by the hand, thereby nearly throwing him 
off his balance, and exclaimed : 

“Why, it’s Mr. Royds! the great Royds, the 
popular Royds, the Royds whose writings are the 
delight of the world! And to think that I have 
had the honor of saving the life of such an inesti- 
mable public servant! Nay, Sir, I must shake 
your hand again.” 

“Perhaps, Sir,” replied the alleged popular 
idol, very dryly, “ you will first allow me to get my 
legs into these indispensable garments.” 

“Tmagine me saving you !” continued the rubi- 
cund man, not a whit abashed. ‘“ Independent 
of the respect and admiration I entertain for you, 
Sir, I had, as you are aware,” he added, in a low- 
er tone, “ fifty good reasons for preserving your 
life, nay, I had fifty-one—the Tragedy, Sir!” 

Mr. Royds groaned audibly. 

“Hallo, father,” exclaimed Fred, who had fin- 
ished dressing, and was busy drawing figures on 
the sand with his walking-stick, “‘ what’s the mat- 
ter now 2” 

“Possibly another dyspeptic twinge,” replied 
Mr. Royds, with an air of resigned melancholy. 

Fred had drawn on the sand with some skill, 
considering the nature of the material, the figure 
of a young lady in a Gainsborough hat, and had 
written “ B. T.” underneath. 

“B. T., young man? What’s the meaning of 
that?” suddenly demanded the stranger, with ex- 
traordinary brusqueness. ; 

Fred colored, and then said, quietly, “ B. T. 2 
That stands for Bad Times. Alluding to the 
present position of business in the City.” 

“ And the lady ?” 

“Ts an imaginary delineation of Commerce. 
Observe her wand of office,” continued Master 
Fred, pointing to something which looked uncom- 
monly like a parasol. 

“Humph !” grunted the rubicund man. “ Mr. 
Royds,” he continued, linking his arm into that 
of the unresisting author, “I should like ten min- 
utes’ confidential talk with you on our way home- 
ward.” 


IV.—CONFIDENCES. 


At half past eleven all the world of Sandytuft 
was on the beach. Mrs. Royds, propped up bya 
bank of sand which her offspring had consider- 
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ately erected for her convenience, sat matronly 
and majestic, studying the just-arrived morning 
paper through her pince-nez. Franky, Minnie, 
and Jenny, after making a hundred and fifty 
bucket-puddings, symmetrically arranged in rows, 
were relieving their minds by burying Baby; 
Fred had disappeared; Mr. Royds and his favor- 
ite daughter were strolling along the beach, ap- 
parently intent on examining the “ common ob- 
jects of the sea-shore.” 

Let us listen to their conversation. 

“Imagine Gulliver’s feelings, Lotty, after the 
shipwreck, when he spied the Brobdingnagian 
monster striding through the water, and you com- 
prehend mine. I had fancied, after what he had 
said, that if there was a spot in the world where 
I should not encounter the terrible Tollit, it was 
at Sandytuft, and lo! I find him, as it were, cast up 
on the beach. And the unlucky occurrence of 
this morning has placed me more than ever at his 
mercy. He now figures in the character not 
merely of my creditor, but of my preserver. He 
has rescued me, he says, from a horrible death. 
Of course that’s all flam. But he believes it, or 
pretends to believe it, so I have surrendered un- 
conditionally. And I have promised to meet him 
at five this afternoon on a remote part of the 
beach and listen to the Tragedy. He says he can 
get through by sunset.” 

“ Poor man, how hoarse he will be !” 

“T hope so. J shall provide no lozenges to as- 
suage his bronchial pangs. He will have to bring 
his own supply of Bath pipe or licorice.” 

“Well, papa, I think you ought to endure it. 
After all, it’s not such a very terrible ordeal. 
Not near so bad as having a tooth out without 

s.” 

“Worse, Lotty ; fifty times worse.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ Not nonsense, undutiful daughter mine. As 
soon as the tooth is out, the pain ceases, whereas 
Tollit’s experiment of this afternoon will be the 
first chapter in a whole history of torment.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because, having listened to his preposterous 
production, I shall next have to help him to get it 
acted. I shall have toapply successively to every 
theatrical manager who has ever shown the faint- 
est tragical proclivities. I shall have to—” 

Mr. Royds’ eloquence was cut short by the ap- 
parition of his youngest daughter, Jenny, a dam- 
sel of six years, who, with her feet symmetrically 
arranged in the first position, gravely delivered 
the following message : 

“Mamma says dada’s to come to her imme- 
dently.” 

“To hear is to obey,” responded Mr. Royds, 
taking the hand of the youthful messenger. 

Just as her father was thus summoned away, 
Lotty saw Fred in the distance, waving his arms, 

‘ and looking like an animated semaphore of the 
pre-electric epoch. She went toward him, and 
as soon as she got within speaking distance, was 
hailed by him thus: 

“Come here; I’ve something to show you.” 

When she was within three yards of him, he 
held up an immense jelly-fish, transfixed on the 
end of his stick. 

“You horrid creature! 
all this way to—” 

“Lotty,” he said, in a stage whisper, and clutch- 
ing her arm melodramatically, “the jelly-fish is 
merely a ruse. I wanted to speak to you alone. 
Alone, I repeat, fair girl. Come unto these yel- 
low sands, apart from the madding crowd—” 

“A very fair imitation of the transpontine 
stage, Fred; but I’ve often heard you do it be- 
fore—” 

“’Pon honor, Lotty,” said her brother, re- 
lapsing into his natural tones, “I’m serious. 
I do really want to talk to you. Lotty, I’m in 
love !” 

“That’s nothing new. Why, you’ve been in 
love with some one or other (generally with two 
or three at a time) ever since you went out of 
jackets into tails.” 

“ But this is an affair of an altogether differ- 
ent complexion. Listen, I prithee, to my brief 
but thrilling narrative.” 

“Not if you relapse into the Vic. style.” 

“Well, then, I won’t. I'll adopt the monosyl- 
labic phraseology of a First English Primer. 
There is a tram which goes from town to our 
place. Now and then I go by this tram. So 
does a young and fair girl. I look at her. She 
looks at me. One day, as she gets out, she drops 
her roll of music. Hang it! there goes a dis- 
syllable.” 

“Don’t be silly, Fred. Go on.” 

“Drops it in the mud. I pick it up, and, like 
the man who put his cloak for Queen Bess to 
step on, I wipe it clean with my nose-rag—” 

“Fred, you are not only silly, you are coarse, 
Sir.” 

“T can’t help it, Lotty ; ‘ pocket-handkerchief’ 
is totally inadmissible. To proceed monosyl- 
labically. The fair girl gets red in the cheeks, 
and says ‘Thank you.’ Then we talk. We meet 
from day to day. I talkto her much. We walk 


Fancy bringing “me 


side by side in a lane where there are trees. She 
is fond of me. I am fond of her.” 
“Fred, this is really intolerable. Become poly- 


syllabic, or I won’t hear another word.” 

“All right; the one-syllable dodge is more 
difficult than I fancied. Well, I had a great 
many walks and talks with this delightful girl, 
which her name it is Blanche. I found out that 
she had no mother, that she was an only child, 
and that her father was of rather a tyrannical 
disposition. Indulgent in some respects, he had 
resolved that Blanche should marry a friend of 
his, an aged being of two-and-forty. She show- 
ed me the monster once from the tram-car win- 
dow. He was short, he was stout, he had a pug- 
nose, he had little piggy eyes, and he carried a 
gingham umbrella. Of course he was rich. He 
owns whole streets of small house property in 
Walworth. I told Blanche that he was utterly 
unworthy of her. The sweet girl coincided in my 





view, and—as we were in a darkish corner of the 
car—she gently placed her handin mine. From 
that moment we were an engaged couple. Im- 
passioned letters passed between us. But those 
haleyon days did not last long. The Assyrian 
came down like a wolf on the fold in the shape 
of an elderly German governess, specially en- 
gaged. No more tram flirtations, no more walks 
in the gloaming across Clapham Common. She 
could still manage to write to me, but J have been 
compelled to advertise in reply. To a fellow of 
my means, Lotty, the agony column of the Daily 
Newsigraph is a costly luxury.” 

“T noticed that when mamma mentioned the 
name of Sandytuft you were affected—you blush- 
ed, Fred. Had that anything to do with Miss 
Blanche ?” 

“Tt had. I had heard that her father had 
been invited by Checketts, the Walworth million- 
aire, to run down to Sandytuft for the purpose of 
inspecting ‘a row of slap-up little freehold ’ouses’ 
(I quote the monster’s exact words) which were 
for sale there.” 

“ And did they come ?” 

“They are here. I have already seen my 
Blanche. She was under the wing of the Ger- 
man governess, so we only exchanged signals. 
We have a secret code. At 1.30 the Teuton will 
propose to go home for lunch. She loves that 
mid-day meal. Blanche will make an excuse to 
linger behind, and then— Rapture will suc- 
ceed, unless old Tollit should be so inconvenient 
as to—” 

“Old Tollit !” 

“Yes; why not old Tollit 2” 

“That is the man who pulled papa out of the 
water, Fred.” 

“Je-rusalem! You don’t mean to say that 
red-faced fellow is Blanche’s father ?” 

“T say nothing, because I don’t know. I only 
know that his name is Peppercorn Tollit, and 
that he has written a—” 

“Five-act tragedy? Exactly; I’ve heard 
Blanche speak of it with horror. He reads it to 
her in the evenings. Yes, it must be the same. 
There can’t be two tragedy-writing Peppercorn 
Tollits in the world. I always wondered why 
Blanche was so anxious that I should never see 
her father, Evidently she is ashamed of his lob- 
ster-like complexion.” 

“T hope she doesn’t take after him.” 

“Lotty, how dare you! Blanche takes after 
her departed mother. Her skin is like alabaster. 
Come, the time is up. The dragon has gone to 
her feed. I will introduce you to Blanche.” 

“Yes, I should like to be introduced. I may 
need her aid in a little plot I am scheming.” 

“A plot? Delightful! Let me be a conspir- 
ator.” 

“Certainly. I shall want you too.” 

“ Glorious !” 

And Fred marched onward, humming the fa- 
mous chorus from Madame Angot— 


“= on conspire, quand sans frayeur 
mn peut se dire conspirateur,” etc., etc. 


V.—MRS. ROYDS MEETS WITH A HERO. 


How came Mrs. Royds to send such a peremp- 
tory message for her husband? It was on this 
wise: 

Mr. Peppercorn Tollit, having temporarily got 
rid of his friend Checketts, who had no poetry 
in his soul, remained alone in his lodgings, put- 
ting, for the fortieth time, the finishing touches 
to his immortal work. After a couple of hours 
thus spent, he grew tired, and descended to the 
beach for a whiff of fresh air. Just as he was 
passing the spot where Mrs. Royds was seated in 
matronly majesty, surrounded by her offspring, 
he heard two gushing young ladies talking thus: 

“Ma says it was the bravest thing she ever 
heard of at Sandytuft. He couldn’t swim a 
stroke, and yet he plunged in out of his depth, and 
seized him by his hair, just as he was sinking for 
the third time.” 


“And what a valuable life he saved! A man 
who writes such delightful books.” 
Mrs. Royds heard these remarks. Her eyes 


glistened with pleasure behind her pince-nez, and 
she felt as if she could pur with joy at hearing 
these spontaneous praises of her beloved Ben- 
amin. 

m Pardon me, ladies,” said Mr. Tollit, bowing, 
and raising his hat. “You have not repeated 
the story quite correctly. -I was in no danger, 
for I am rather a good swimmer.” 

“Then are you the hero of the exploit ?” ex- 
claimed both the girls at once, regarding him ad- 
miringly. 

“T have the honor to be that humble individ- 
ual. And allow me to echo your sentiments with 
regard to my friend Royds. Royds is a true gen- 
ius. Royds has an intellect which—” 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Royds, beam- 
ing all over her face, and endeavoring to rise 
from her sandy cushion. “I can remain silent no 
longer. I have the happiness to be the wife of 

”» 


“Madam, I salute you with the profoundest re- 
spect,” replied the gallant Tollit. 

“And now, Sir, pray give me the details of 
this morning’s adventure; for my husband’s ac- 
count was very brief, and very confused. But 
stay, I think Mr. Royds should be here for the 
purpose of formally introducing us to each other.” 

She then gave Jenny the message which has 
already been reported. The result was that the 
unfortunate Royds not only found himself con- 
fronted by the dreaded Tollit, but also discovered 
that Tollit had firmly established himself in Mrs. 
Royds’ good graces. She was delighted to find 
that her husband’s friend and preserver (here 
Mr. Royds uttered a dissenting grunt) was also 
a man of literary tastes and capacities. Mr. 
Royds, she was sure, would give his closest at- 
tention to the reading of the Tragedy. So far 
from being a trouble, it would be a relief to his 
mind, a pleasant little diversion from his ordi- 
nary work, 





Gradually the conversation shifted to other 
topics. Mr. Tollit admired the children, and in- 
quired if he saw the whole of the Royds family. 
No, there were besides a grown-up son and a 
daughter. 

“Ah!” observed Mr. Tollit, with a sigh, 
“grown-up daughters are a cause of deep anx- 
iety. Literature and Commerce combined leave 
me little leisure, and I am unable to look after 
my own dear daughter—my only child, too—as 
much as I could wish.” 

He then proceeded to inform Mrs. Royds con- 
fidentially that it had been the fondest wish of 
his heart to unite his daughter to a dear friend 
of his own—a friend both estimable and wealthy 
—but that he had reason to fear that she had 
formed a clandestine acquaintance elsewhere. 

“T am not of a prying disposition,” he con- 
tinued. “Ihave forborne to question my daugh- 
ter, and therefore I am unacquainted with the 
party in question; but should I discover him” 
—here he displayed a fist about as big as a two- 
penny loaf—“TI am prepared to inflict condign 
punishment on the impudent scoundrel.” 

With these words he rose to depart, but before 
doing so he took Mr. Royds aside, and murmured 
thus in his ear: “ At five o’clock, then, we will 
meet at the place appointed. And bear this in 
mind, Royds. If, within the next three months, 
you can insure the production of my Tragedy at 
any reputable London theatre, I shall make you 
a present of a certain promissory document which 
bears your signature.” 


VIL.—FIFTY POUNDS REWARD! 


By nature Mr. Royds was by no means a punc- 
tual man, and he possessed, also, the not uncom- 
mon faculty of forgetting to keep disagreeable 
appointments. But on this occasion his wife, 
who had been completely won over to the Tollit 
interest, referred so perpetually to her watch, and 
warned him so often not to keep his friend wait- 
ing, that at last in despair, and fully a quarter 
of an hour before the time, he seized his hat, and 
betook himself to that remote region of the beach 
where the meeting was fixed to take place, hard 
by a deserted and ruinous windmill, whose di- 
lapidated arms were stretched out imploringly, as 
if asking for work to do. 

Mr. Royds had had the forethought to fill his 
cigar case, and he resolved to deaden his pangs 
like an Indian at the stake, by smoking incessant- 
ly throughout the progress of the Tragedy. Sud- 
denly he bethought himself that he had no match- 
es. He vainly rummaged all his pockets in quest 
of a stray vesuvian; there was no one in sight 
whom he could ask for a light, and the nearest 
shop was fully a mile away. Should he go thith- 
er? Yes, he would, and cast punctuality to the 
winds. But just as he was about to act on this 
resolve, the deep-toned clock on the distant tow- 
er of St. Gregory’s Church sounded the hour of 
five, and half a minute later he beheld, emerging 
from behind a sand-hill, the portly form of his 
tormentor, bearing in his hand a small black bag. 
What was in that bag? Poor Royds groaned. 
He felt almost as miserable as if the bag con- 
tained a set of surgical instruments with which 
Tollit was about to cut off his finger. 

“Ha! Royds, glad to see you. I thought J 
was a punctual man, but you are that virtue per- 
sonified. Let’s sit under the lee of the mill. 
There’s a strongish breeze, and it blows one’s 
manuscript about.” 

So saying, he seated himself on a tussock of 
coarse grass, and invited his companion to take 
up his position on another. 

“One question before we begin,” said Mr. 
Royds. 

“A dozen, my dear Royds, if pertinent to the 
subject.” 

“Have you such a thing as a light about 
you?” 

“A light? Oh, I see, for your cigar. No, I 
have not. Ido not smoke, and Iam sure, Royds, 
you had better refrain on this occasion. Remem- 
ber Churchill’s couplet: 


‘The Indian weed by Raleigh bronght 

Gives thinking looks instead of thought.’ 
And I want the whole of your gigantic intellect, 
Royds, concentrated, as it were, into a single fo- 
cus, and brought to bear on my Tragedy !” 

“With the properties of a burning-glass it 
would not be so bad,” was the thought that rose 
to Mr. Royds’ lips, but he remembered the prom- 
issory note, and remained silent. 

“ Before I begin to read, Royds,” observed Mr. 
Tollit, with his finger on the hasp of his black 
bag, “I must tell you frankly that I have boldly 
disregarded historical accuracy in this composi- 
tion.” 

“T’m glad to hear that.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because it will make your play more read- 
able.” 

“ And more actable too, Royds.” 

“Tn which century do you lay your plot ?” 

“Well, I can scarcely say. You see, I pay no 
special attention to centuries. The fact is, Sir, I 
wanted powerful effects, strong lights and shades, 
and so I’ve laid the scene of my Tragedy in New 
York, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. I antici- 
pate the war of Independence by a couple of 
hundred years.” 

“T think your conception admirable—for the 
Folly Theatre.” The last half of this sentence 
was spoken in an inaudible whisper. 

“Tm delighted to hear you say so, Royds. 
And just think what a magnificent galaxy of 
characters it gives me! Queen Bess, of course, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Lord Burleigh, George 
Washington, Sir Walter Raleigh, Benedict Arnold, 
Ben Jonson, Amy Robsart, Chingachgook, the Mo- 
hican Chief, and William Shakspeare. I make 
William land at New York as—” 

“Manager of the Bowery Theatre ?” 

“No, hang it, that would be a little too strong; 
that would be objectionably anachronistic. No, 





I make the divine William land at New York 
as— But, come, you shall hear the piece it- 
self.” 

With these words Mr. Tollit unhasped the black 
bag, and presently drew forth a portentous mass 
of— 

But let us listen for a moment to Mr. Royds. 

“Mr. Tollit,” he said,“I perceive that you 
have determinedly steeped yourself in the historic 
Past. You have written your Tragedy on parch- 
ment.” 

To his surprise, Mr. Tollit replied quite angrily. 

“Parchment, Sir. Parchment be blowed, Sir! 
This is not my Tragedy. This is a bundle of my 
friend Checketts’ leases. I must have taken 
Checketts’ bag by mistake. Yet I found it on 
my dressing-table where I left it. It’s very sin- 
gular.” 

Conceive the feelings of a backwoodsman, 
bound to the stake, and awaiting the scalping- 
knife, when he hears the crack of the whité 
man’s rifle, and knows that help is near. These 
were Mr. Royds’ sentiments to a T, but he crafti- 
ly repressed the joy which bubbled up in his 
bosom. 

Just at. that moment the podgy form of Seth 
Checketts, Esq., appeared on the horizon, or rath- 
er, to speak more literally, emerged from behind 
the sand-hill. He too carried a black bag in his 
hand. He approached, gesticulating in a very ani- 
mated fashion, and as soon as he got within ear- 
shot he bellowed out: 

“T say, Tollit, you’re a pretty feller, you are. 
You’ve bin and took my bag, and you’ve bin and 
lost me a good fifty pound, If ’'d’a had my 
documents, I cculd ha’ done business with that 
bloke we met last night in the coffee-room. I 
spied him on the pier with my binockeler, and 
I went after him, bag in hand. Well, it wasn’t 
my bag at all, it was—” 

“T see, I see,” interrupted Tollit, impatiently ; 
“it was mine. An unfortunate mistake, but it 
can be set right, I dare say. Give me the bag. 
Here is yours. I want to show the contents of 
my bag to this gentleman.” 

“Contents!” exclaimed Checketts. 
there ain’t nothing in it.” 

“Nothing in it!’ cried Tollit,in a voice of 
thunder. 

“ Well,” murmured Checketts, doggedly, “when 
I found a lot of blooming rubbish in the bag in- 
stead of my leases, I thought somebody had been 
making game of me, and so I chucked it over the 
pier into the sea.” 

Mr. Tollit’s rubicund face became almost 
purple. 

“My Tragedy!” he exclaimed, in broken ac. 
cents, “my immortal Tragedy! Seth Checketts!” 
he continued, turning suddenly on that gentle- 
man, who looked considerably discomposed— 
“Seth Checketts! the friendship of eight-and- 
twenty years ceases from this moment. Hence- 
forward we are strangers and aliens. The hand 
of my Blanche must be bestowed elsewhere. I 
can not suffer my girl to wed a person who has 
not only attempted to destroy my Tragedy, but 
has also characterized it, unperused, as ‘ bloom- 
ing rubbish.’ But now for action. Royds, I 
offer fifty pounds’ reward for the recovery of my 
Tragedy! You know what I mean.” 


VII.—SEEKING AND FINDING. 


Fred had first introduced his adored Blanche 
to Lotty, and then Lotty, discovering how fa- 
vorably impressed Mrs. Royds had been by 
Blanche’s papa, introduced the young lady to her 
mother. Fred was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light. Here was his beloved Blanche, who only 
a few hours before was an “ unknown quantity” 
(to use an algebraical expression), as far as the 
Royds family were concerned — here was that 
angelic creature sitting on the beach next to his 
mother, almost, in fact, in that majestic lady’s 
pocket, and examining Lotty’s crewel-work as in- 
terestedly as if she had known her for years. 
Toward Fred she was studiously formal and dis- 
tant, and no one would have guessed how often 
they had strolled across Clapham Common to- 
gether, As for Fred himself, he discreetly de- 
voted himself to the amusement of his little 
brothers and sisters, and he had just completed 
one of the biggest sand castles ever seen on the 
shore of Sandytuft, when the approach of Messrs. 
Royds and Tollit, shouting and waving their sticks 
and hats, warned him that something extraordi- 
nary had happened. 

“Fifty pounds’ reward!” gasped Mr. Tollit, 
and then sank down on the beach exhausted. 
The running and the excitement had been almost 
too much for his portly frame, and it was not un- 
til some time had elapsed that he even recog- 
nized his daughter. Fred listened attentively to 
his father’s statement of Mr. Tollit’s loss, and 
then said, gravely, ‘ The circumstances are favor- 
able. The tide has only just begun to ebb. Mr. 
Checketts, you say, has indicated the spot where 
he dropped the inestimable manuscript over- 
board.” 

“That young man has taste and feeling,” mur- 
mured Mr. Tollit,as he reclined on the shore. 
“ Not a vulgar beast like Checketts.” 

“Well,” pursued Fred, “the incoming tide 
would necessarily drive the inestimable manu- 
script toward shore. If you'll intrust the search 
to me, Mr. Tollit, I believe that by a few simple 
mathematical calculations, taking as data the 
mean force of the tide, and the specific gravity 
of the inestimable manuscript—I believe, Sir, 
that I shall be able to indicate within a few 
square yards the spot where the lost treasure is 
lying. Will you trust me, Sir?” 

“With pleasure,” replied Mr. Tollit. 

Thereupon off went Fred, and with him went 
the children, delighted at the prospect of a new 
excitement, and with him also went Lotty, and, at 
Lotty’s earnest entreaties, her newly made friend, 
Miss Blanche Tollit. The trio of elders remain- 
ed on the beach, for Mr. Tollit was temporarily 
incapable of active exertion. Fred went to work 
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FRED'S ORATION TO THE YOUNG FRY. 
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AN IMAGINARY DELINEATION OF COMMERCE. 















































THE NON-SEASICK MEMBERS OF THE ROYDS FAMILY. 









































MRS. ROYDS MEETS WITH A HERO. 
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THE INESTIMABLE MANUSCRIPT. 


vigorously ; he engaged half a dozen boats, and 
a dozen shrimpers with their nets. Quite a crowd 
gathered on the pier to witness the operation, 
which was made all the more picturesque by the 
setting sun, which bathed everything in its ruddy 
rays, 

After a quarter of an hour’s search a sudden 
shout of joy was heard from the boat in which 
Fred, Lotty, and Blanche were seated. The ines- 
timable manuscript had been recovered. Fred 
had brought it up on a gaff-hook, and he proved 
the soundness of his mathematical deductions 
by finding it in the very centre of the area which 
he had previously marked out. The inestimable 
manuscript was wonderfully little injured, con- 
sidering how many hours it had been immersed. 
Only the outside was wet. 





“Sea-water is, in some cases, a great preserva- 
tive,” said Fred, sententiously, and Lotty and 
Blanche fully agreed with him. 


VIIL—A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Language is too feeble to depict Mr. Tollit’s 
delight when he learned that Fred had recovered 
his immortal work. The conception must be left 
to the reader’s vivid imagination. 

“Tam a man of my word, Royds,”’ he present- 
ly whispered in that gentleman’s ear, as he hand- 
ed him a slip of paper from his pocket-book. 
Mr. Royds heaved a sigh of relief, and thrust the 
slip of paper into his pocket. 

“And now, Sir, what can I do to reward you 
personally 2” said Mr. Tollit, turning graciously to- 
ward Fred. 
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TRAGEDY. 


Fred replied, in grave and earnest tones: “ Mr. 
Tollit, I am pleased to have accomplished this 
service for you, and to have rescued from obliv- 
ion a work which in the future will give delight 
to thousands. Sir, you can confer one great 
boon on me. You have a daughter. She has 
this day, for the first time, been introduced to my 
family. I was struck with admiration, I must 
confess, at the first sight of her. May I be per- 
mitted, provided the young lady consents, to pay 
my addresses to her ?” 

“Oh, how nice!” exclaimed Lotty. “I do love 
you so, Blanche !” 

“T should be delighted to see my dear son 
happily married,” said Mrs. Royds, benevolent- 
ly contemplating the great Tollit through her 





pince-nez. 





FRED GETS RID OF THE FISHERMAN. 


“T say, Minnie,” cried Frank’s shrill voice. 
“ Fred’s going to marry this lady ina green gown. 
Won’t we have lots of wedding cake !” 

There was a little laughter at Frank’s remark, 
after which Mr. Tollit said, solemnly, “I will not 
oppose your son’s suit, madam. I had other 
aims for my daughter, I admit. But I have been 
deceived in a very old friend, and for the future 
I leave her to choose freely for herself.” 

To those in the secret Blanche’s eloquent eyes 
said as plainly as words could speak, “ Then I 
choose Fred Royds,” but her tongue was too dis 
creet to utter her thoughts. 

Just then Mr. Checketts was seen approaching, 
accompanied by a fisherman with a net over his 
shoulder. 

“Sorry to disturb the ’armony,” observed the 
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Walworth millionaire. “ Your servant, ma’am,” 
with a nod to Mrs. Royds, who in return regarded 
him disdainfully. 

“T say, Tollit,” continued Mr. Checketts, “I 
know you're as savage as a bull with me just now, 
but you'll be all serene in a day or two, cocky, 
won’t you ?” 

It is not pleasant, just as you wish to be par- 
ticularly dignified, to be addressed as “ cocky.” 

Mr. Tollit replied, stiffly: ‘ Mr. Seth Check- 
etts, I have no desire to renew the altercation of 
this afternoon, but—” 

“But, at any rate, you'll listen to me for a 
couple of minutes, old man, won’t you? I’ve got 
a queer start to communicate. This son of the 
briny here says he’s picked up your Tragedy.” 

“So I have, measter,” responded the fisherman, 
hoarsely. ‘Me and my mates fished this here 
up on the nor’west side of the pier, twenty min- 
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utes back.” And he produced a sodden roll of 
manuscript. 

“ He is an impostor,” said Mr. Tollit, calmly. 
“My Tragedy is here.” And he significantly 
tapped the breast pocket of his coat. 

“Well,” said Checketts, examining the roll, 
“T'd almost take my davy that’s the parcel I 
chucked over the pier. It was made up of a lot 
of old newspapers tied round with a sheet of 
scrawly writing. That’s why I called it blooming 
rubbish.” 

“ Anyhow,” interposed Fred, “ the fisherman is 
not to blame. He has worked hard, even if he 
has brought up the wrong document. Here, my 
friend,” he said. And he laid a sovereign in the 
horny palm of the fisherman, who presently de- 
parted, well contented. It was no small gift for 
a youth filling a very subordinate situation in the 
City, but the emergency was pressing. Fred had 


























powerful reasons for desiring to get rid as soon 
as possible of this subject of King Neptune. 

“ And now,” said Mrs, Royds, “I have a prop- 
osition to make. My proposition is that we all 
go home to tea, Mr. Tollit and Mr. Checketts ac- 
companying us. I further propose that after tea 
Mr. Tollit shall read to the assembled company 
his Tragedy.” 

“Hear! hear !” cried Fred, lustily. 

“Thank ye, ma’am; not for this child,” said 
Mr. Checketts. “I’ve known Mr. Tollit nearly 
thirty year, and I’ve the hutmost respect for his 
judgment about ’ouse property, but hang me if I 
can stand his literary hefforts. _Good-evening, 
ladies and gents all.” And Mr. Checketts walked 
away whistling. 

““There goes a fool,’ observed Mr. Tollit—“ a 
coarse, ignorant, uncultivated fool.” 

“ Bless him!” whispered Fred to Lotty. “‘ His 





folly has saved us from discovery. It was a very 
narrow squeak.” 

The return of the promissory note exercised 
quite a magical effect on Mr. Royds, for it was 
with an air of placid contentment that he said to 
his wife, “ Well, Emma, I’m getting hungry; let’s 
go home to tea and shrimps, after which we'll list- 
en to Tollit’s Tragedy.” 





“A SUMMER IDYL.” 


HIS exquisite picture, from the pencil of a 

popular German artist, will find thousands 
of counterparts at this season in many a flowery 
glade, where children pose unconsciously in grace- 
ful attitudes, and revel unconstrained among but- 
tercups and daisies. The charming group is sure 
to win the admiration of lovers of the beautiful, 
and to appeal directly to every mother’s heart. It 
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is a valuable addition to the beautiful genre pic- 
tures for which our Bazar is celebrated, and we 
advise our readers who do not file the paper to 
preserve it in their scrap- -books and portfolios, or 
to frame and glaze it as an ornament to the nur- 
sery walls, 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. C. C.—The symbol * merely indicates the point 
from which the work is to be repeated, as you will 
find by carefully reading the article in which it occurs. 

A. Y. L. O. V.—You can order at this office a cut pa- 
per pattern of a riding-habit that will give you the nar- 
row English skirt and postilion basque. The trousers 
are made in different ways; some are cut precisely like 
those worn by genilemen, while others are like very 
long closed drawers that button on the sides. 

Yuiv.—Yes, you will want cold chicken, tongue, 
ham, sardines, and pickled oysters as the meats for 
your entertainment. Then have cakes and bread of 
various kinds, salads, fruits, ices, coffee, tea, choco- 
late, etc. 

An Otp Sussorieer.—The cheap Japanese paper 
fans that open and shut, and those that are spread 
open, are used for decoration. Sometimes the fans 
are spread and placed next each other with the top al- 
ternately up and down, 80 that the sides fit into each 
other; this will form a solid border aronud the room 
next the ceiling. In other places two or three fans 
are wide-spread above a picture, or at the top of a 
door, and are held open by being fastened in two or 
three places with brass-headed nails, Others are placed 
singly, wide spread at irregular intervals about the 
room. They can be bought for two or three cents each 
at any fancy store. The gayest, strongest colors are 
most effective. 

Mrs. S.—Cream-colored velvet and brown cloth 
would make a handsome cover for your mantel. 
There are rich and gay fringes made on purpose for 
lambrequins, You will find them at the upholsterers’, 
or at the fancy stores where wools are sold. 

A.—A lady should have one gentleman on each side 
when she has two escorts, 

A. C.—When a wedding dress is not white, the tulle 
veil is omitted. Lace is not used for trimming the 
veil; it may either be hemmed or else it is merely cut 
smoothly on the edges and left without any finish. 
Bustles are worn for full dress. 

Suusoriser.—If a widow wishes to wear white lisse 
or crape around her neck after the first six months, 
there is no objection ; many wear black a longer time, 
while othe’ rs make this change in six months. 

. Z.—Turning down the upper left-hand corner 
of the ‘card signifies that it was left in person, Get 
mummy cloth or else a heavy quality of lady’s cloth 
for your table-cover. 

No Namx.—An engagement ring isthe favorite pledge 
of abetrothal. The Bazar Book of Decorum is the book 
you want on etiquette. 

Franors F.—A panier polonaise with the light satin 
as a shirred vest, and drawn back in the paniers, will be 
the best style for your seal brown travelling dress in 
which you are to be married. Have the satin in length- 
wise box pleats down the front of the short round 
skirt. It will not be too sombre to be married in, but 
you should wear a dresey jabot of Breton lace, rather 
than one of cream-color. Have a hat of becoming 
shape, made of seal brown silk and cream-colored 
satin, 

H. D. P.—The bow which your daughter wears on 
her head is evidently the Alsacian bow which is now 
fashionably worn by ladies of middle age, young la- 
dies, and echool-girls, It is by no means an ornament 
for elderly women. 

A. H. B. C.—You should buy more silk, unless you 
intend your dress to be more than half velvet. Have 
a short basque and a trimmed skirt. Use the velvet 
for a vest, paniers, and flounces, At the present inter- 
mediate season, when the summer fashions are decided, 
and those for the fall not yet settled, it is impossible to 
tell you of some style that will certainly remain in 
vogue for three or four years, You should wait until 
the fall styles are fixed before making such a dress. 

Mus. J. B.—Breton lace can be washed on a bottle in 
the way described more than once in the Bazar, The 
professional lace washers make it look as good as new. 
The Afghan stitch is worked in pattern rows composed 
each of two rounds—one round in which the stitches 
are faken up (all the stitches remaining on the needle), 
and one round in which they are cast off. 

Lazy Daisy.—Wear your hair in braids looped low 
on your neck, and add an Alsacian bow on top. 

Er.—The exchange of rings is not customary at wed- 
dings in this country. The bridegroom furnishes the 
engagement ring ; also the wedding ring. In the first, 
the initials of each are engraved, as, “ From A. B. to C. 
D.,” and the date of the engagement is sometimes add- 
ed. The date of the marriage is engraved inside the 
plain gold wedding ring. 

Ca.utsoruia.—Use satin for a scarf for a hat that 
must be worn in the autumn, and after twining it 
around the crown put half-long ostrich plumes on the 
left side. Have shirred satin inside the brim. We do 
not commend any other patterns than those found on 
our cut paper pattern list, or else in the Supplement 
sheet. 

F.osstz G.—Do not have your white dress made in 
princesse style. Get India muslin or else French nan- 
800k instead of lawn or cambric, and have it made with 
a basque and a trimmed skirt, as, for instance, a series 
of tucks or of wide pleats down the front and sides, 
with an embroidered flounce around the foot, and the 
back breadths covered with a long draped over-skirt, 
or, if you prefer it, with narrow flounces from the belt 
down, You might have all the flounces tucked, or you 
can use Breton lace for trimming. 

An Otp Reaper.—Illustrations and descriptions of 
an infant's basket and complete wardrobe were given 
in Bazar No. 26, Vol. V. 

Boston.—You can send several cards in one envelope, 
addressed collectively to the members of the family 
whom you wish to invite to your children’s party, 

as “‘ The Misses So and So.” Use the usual formula of 
ios itation. 

Trovssrav.—It would be a bad plan to make your 
dresses now that you will not need until October. Get 
your under-clothing ready, and leave your dresses at 
least until the middle of September. Plain mourning 
suits may be made with basques that are short, and 
round apron over-skirts. For wrappers, get pale blue 
cashmere and dark crimson cloth. Trim the first with 
satin knife-pleatings of the same shade of blue, while 
on the crimson cloth you should use velvet facings, 
also of crimson, The novelties in bonnets and in 
wraps will have arrived by the 1st of September. 

Inquiner.—The indications are that paniers and po- 
lonaises will be popular during the autumn, and short 
dresses will certainly remain in favor during the win- 
ter season. Read suggestions just given “ Trousseau.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Intsn Potato Pupprye, No, 2.—Boil a pound of po- 
tatoes, and cream them finely. Cream half a pound of 
butter and three-quarters of a pound of sugar togeth- 
er. Beat the yolks and whites of ten eggs separately. 
Mix the creamed butter and sugar into the yolks; 
then beat in the whites and potatoes, and a wine- 
glassful of brandy, a nutmeg, and some mace, with the 
juice of a lemon. 

MouFFins OF INDIFFERENT FLovr.—Make up a quart 
of flour as for light bread, at night. In the morning 
beat in an egg, white and yolk separately, and mix in 
the dough. Make it into a batter with milk, and let it 
rise till time to bake your muffins. Drop from a spoon 
upon a delicately greased griddle. 

Bryen Grncersreap.—Four tea-cupfuls of sugar, 
four of molasses, four of butter, ten of flour, ten eggs, 
one ounce of beaten ginger, some allspice, two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda. Mix the molasses, sugar, spice, 
and soda first. Beat the eggs light, and put them into 
the batter. Stir in the butter creamed, and beat in 
the flour by degrees. There should be no delay be- 
tween the making and the baking. 

How To Treat Crackrers.—Crackers should be kept 
in a close tin box, and, if possible, in adry place. Even 
thus kept, however, they soon acquire rather a stale 
taste, which may be entirely rectified by putting them 
into a moderately heated oven, and letting them re- 
main long enough to brown and become crisp. They 
will taste as if just baked, and are especially grateful 
to the palate of an invalid if thus restored to their nor- 
mal condition. ; 

Racout Pioktx.—To two gallons of chopped cab- 
bage and green tomatoes mixed put five table-spoon- 
fuls of made mustard, three gills of mustard seed, two 
table-spoonfuls of allspice, two table-spoonfuls of 
clover, one gill of salt, one pound of chopped onions, 
one pound of brown sugar, celery seed to your taste, 
and three quarts of good vinegar. Boil it well and 
stir it well together. The vegetables should be cooked 
till tender and clear. 

Wurte Waxnvt Pioxir.—Gather the walnuts when 
young enough to run a pin into them easily. Pour 
over them boiling salt and water, and let them remain 
covered with it nine days, changing it every third day. 
Take them out, and put them on dishes in the air for a 
few moments, taking care to turn them over. This 
will make them black sooner. Fill a jar with them, 
any size you choose, strewing through them some 
whole pepper, cloves, garlic, mustard seed, and horse- 
radish scraped and dried. Take as much vinegar as 
you think will cover them, and to each quart allow 
one pound of brown sugar. Heat the sugared vinegar 
to the boiling-point, pour it over the walnuts, and 
cover the jar up very closely. It will be fit for use in 
a few weeks. If then the spices seem not sufficient- 
ly incorporated, put all on the fire together, and let 
the vinegar come to a boil. Be careful, upon restoring 
the pickle to its jar, not to cover up close until perfect- 
ly cold again. The English walnut makes an equally 
fine pickle or catsup, and even the common walnut 
will answer if the other varieties are not attainable. 





“BECAME SOUND AND WELL.” 
Hartourr’s Station, Ga., March 27, 1876. 
R. V. Pierce, M.D.: 

Dear Sir,—My wife, who had been ill for over 
two years, and had tried many other medicines, 
became sound and well by using your Favorite 
Prescription. _My niece was also cured by its 
use, after several physicians had failed to do her 
any good. Yours truly, 

—[Com.] Tuomas J. METHVIN. 








To HovsekEEPers.—The attention of heads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior 
quality of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, They 
are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many 
of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are highly concentrated, have all the fresh- 
ness and delicacy of the fruits from which they 
are prepared, and are less expensive. Meats, 
Soups, ete., may be greatly improved by Bur- 
nett’s Extract of Celery.—[ aie 








Wuen a person is weak and faint, or fatigued and 
exhausted, there is nothing so refreshing an reviving 
as a little of Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water. 
Rubbed on the hands and temples, and inhaled freely, 
it tones and braces the whole system.—[{Com.)} 





A new beautifier is now ene in mask form, 
and comes highly recom d t physi- 
cians and chemists. It bleaches a purifies the skin, 
and secures to the wearer a blooming and faultless 
complexion. Address, for particulars, Tue Tomer 
Masx Co., 1164 Broadway, New York.—[Com.] 








No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.-{ Com.] 

















Coryvine Wuert.. emf the means of the newly in- 
} 


veuted ep bom Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers, 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their’ 


children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. ‘IWenty-five cents a bottle. 











Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other —- makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
pep! tics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
indigestible f Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


HE SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 

near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended "only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or ane TE to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each day. 
Circulars sent on application. 


NOTICE 


American Ladies and°Gentlemen 


ABOUT TO VISIT LONDON. 


An inspection is solicited of the stock of one of the 
oldest and most extensive establishments in London, 
for the supply of COSTUMES, MANTLES, INDIA 
and other SHAWLS, SILKS, VELVETS, BALBRIG- 
GAN and other HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, &c., &c. 


HALLING PEARCE & STONE, Waterloo House, 
Pall Mall East and Cockspur St., London. 
Waterloo House is within three min- 
utes? walk of Charing Cross and the 
Messrs. Gilligs? American Exchange in 


Europe, and within easy distance of 
all the best Hotels. 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. 


By Na- 
Post 8vo, 











With Hints for their Improvement. 
THANIEL HILLYER EGGLESTON. 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Will be read with a lively interest. * * * The style of 
the writer is simple, direct, pointed, and elegant. The 
book has a high, moral tone, abounds in maxims of 
good practical sense and wholesome advice, and can- 
not fail to afford entertainment as well as valuable in- 
struction. It is the production of a thoughtful mind, 
and is adorned by a uniform expression of elevated 
and generous sentiment that must appeal to the heart 
of every true American villager.—N. ¥. Times. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy's. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


Mme, GURNEY & CO, 


Importers of Materials for Making 


ROYAL PRINCESS 


AND HONITON LACE. 
Also, Patterns and Work Commenced, 
with Materials for Crewel. 


PRICE-LIST and SAMPLES of over 130 Fine Braids, 
and Supplement of Designs, sent on — of 3c. — 
“How To mag Lack” (Copyright), 50c. ge 
828 Broadway, N. Y.; 175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 

P.O. Box 3527, N. W. City. 


ANNUAL RECORD 
OF 


HclenCE aud Industry for 1878. 


Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Batrp, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the As- 
sistance of some of the most Eminent Men of 
Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 
1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) 
The Complete Set, 8 vols., for $15 00. 




















Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&2™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








OR THE BENEFIT AND CONVEN- 
RENCE of our out-of-town customers passing 
through the City, we have opened our 


EARLY FALL SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
FLANNELS, and BLANKETS, 

And are offering the same fully 20 per cent. 
less than they can be purchased on and after Sep- 
tember 1, owing to the failure of the silk crop and the 
advance in wool. 

Samples of dry goods and our illustrated ga 
sent _ to all ies of the counties on ap 


cation. VST 0 N. 


produ y” J Ave., and 22d St. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice = by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of ‘‘ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not Woes Wee can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 








hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and ee For circular, address 


s MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


“ARRASENE’ 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 








OTs. 





55. ‘* For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee's Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. ~ Justin 
Pe OREERS FIIGt © aicesccccccsccsontvecesees 
58. Basildon. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt.. 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman............. ‘ 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin........... 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
PUNOh scompireistesenseesciscesccuinseeccered sits 0 
62. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
THOMAS ds TEICNE cc ccec i csuriccscceeeeses 10 
63, John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Major-General W. G. 
PEMUOY cole pipecsisiewoucccssseapeecteeties sie 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 
66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpat- 
MUO Seawaastassss wnt swedacsscnammaseacness 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68, The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@~ Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t# For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form, it 
has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
Corset made. Sample by mail, 
$1.50. Lady agents wanted. 
Manufactured *. FOY & HAR- 

4 MON, New Haven, Conn. 


NOW READY, 


Or Fonty-Page Calaloecne 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


So.oBr ALL DEALERS TuwRouGHour Ive WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Rezp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 














Aveust 16, 1879.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


531 








HERCULES 
SUPPORTING CORSET. 


The Latest and Most Im- 
baie Abdominal 
Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
No. 1, Sewed, $2. mai 
No. 3 Woven. 8 
Steel, $2.7 
It supports the abdo- 


eee 


we ip 


i a@ perfect-fitt'ng Corset 
i in every r 

MA *: = - ro 

ealers in the U.S., or 

Zi A samples sent on receipt 

| of price ty WwIs 

IEL Co.. 








Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemproxe Ferringe. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol. I. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
C#™ Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. PemBrRoKE Fetripcre. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 





World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’? and Cripples?’ 





Centennial. Send —_ for Ill'd Catbogun and mention 
Herserrt S. Smiru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


NOTICE! ! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Set in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from 1st June to ist October. For 
guide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
formation, send address by postal card to 

THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ * ..ccccc. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, DSP ceneauue 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year......cccccescccccccccce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.............66. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feankiin Squaze, New York, 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Haz- 
PER’s WErKKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WrEkty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


base magn MASS. 
26th year will begin Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. 





For Catalogues and Eirenlse apply to Rev. Gro. 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester 


uare, Boston, Mass. 





1879 JONES 1840 





FANCY GOops. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. G 
GLOVES. o° a) Crockery. 
LACES. g> C4 cana. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


A Hovservenisu’e Goons. 
OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
DO GLASSWARE. 








Eighth Avenue 
\| 


AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 











x x 
SHOES. 0 QO SILKS. 
CLOTHS. QO CARPETS. 
ee oO G se 
DOMESTICS. CO O DRESS GOODS. 


= oO oO =a 

UPHOLSTERY. O A_O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
= O 0 

FURNITURE. 


\V_ SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


HARPER’S 


Livery of American Fi 








crs. 
12. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colo- 
nial Days. By Samuel Adams Drake......... 75 
11. THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 
William M. Baker........... ete caceecccnccace 15 
10. COUSIN POLLY’S GOLD MINE. By Mrs. 
Bie Th POR inc ccccccecccesccccccsvcccccoce 40 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. By Sherwood Bonner.. 75 
. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. By Mary A. Den- 
WOM ix cu dnicdcccsecdeddiosadccncuccusdecanense 60 


7. BLUSH ROSES. By Clara Francis Morse..... 50 
6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. By Matilda Despard. °9 
5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A 


@ 


Story of To-Day........cccccccccocceccccccoccs 15 
4. MAG. A Story of To-Day ..........sseesseees 50 
3. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Dela- 

ware River. By Alma Calder...........+- oo 
2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. .........-: e000 Perrrercr 60 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Alice Perry.. 75 


All of the above are in Octavo, with Ornamental Paper 
Covers. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 

Ba “Harper's Library of American Fiction” will 
be supplied in half-leather binding, paper sides, at 25 
cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the 
respective volumes in paper covers. 





Marvel of Success, 


The history of this specific (Thermaline), brief 
as it is, is a marvel of success. Put upon the 
market last year, it has already acquired an un- 
precedented sale, and not a single case is known 
in which it has failed to effect a cure. The evi- 
dence of the curative value of Thermaline here 
in this city and vicinity, is equally positive. Per- 
sons known to us suffering from malarial infec- 
tions, who had been trying the old remedies for 
weeks without relief, have been promptly and 
effectually cured by this new remedy.—San- 
dusky Daily Register. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW?S, 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


HAY-FEVER. 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
“Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “ Autumnal 
Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By Grorce M. Bearp, A.M., 
M.D., Author of “Our Home Physician,” 
“Eating and Drinking,” “Stimulants and 
Narcotics,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 








The book is the direct result of the author's prac- 
tical investigation, and it deals with its subject with 
a thoroughness and care which the serious nature of 
the ailment has long demanded.—Scientific American. 

Dr. Beard’s methods of investigation have been the 
best, perhaps, that could be adupted in the circum- 
stances. The work will be very interesting not only 
to physicians, but to the hundreds of persons who 
suffer annually from the annoying disease of which it 
treats.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

His work is written in such plain, simple language 
as to be intelligible to every reader. It will interest 
all who may chance to peruse it; while those who are 
afflicted with the malady discussed, or indeed with 
other forms of nervous derangement, will find it high- 
ly instructive.—Chicago Tribune, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gz Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


PURCHAS Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


P LAYS,Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, | Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 


$2 A TEAR fer honest, intelligent business 











men or New business; light work, 
Address J. B.C CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 


OIN OUR COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Send to Colony Office, 14 Swan Street, 
Buffalo, N. ¥., for Pamphlets and Maps. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. 

The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


for each Pattern. 


VOLUME xXil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, aud 
Walking Sitiis,. ce. ccecccessccaxscacseasacs No. 8 


CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old).......... a" @ 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. 

LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. ‘ 


SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 
‘ 


a] 


.-) 


Walking Skirt ........sssecsceeseecsseeeeeee sae 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, aud Short Round Skirt.......... - s 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt.......-0-+seeeeesees *a 


BASQUE-POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt...........-esseeeeeeees oy 

SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... ** 13 


CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 
‘ 





and Short Round Skirt.........----eesesee- * 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bonffant Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.........-sseeeeereceseee bal | 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 
GRE eo vicccecccdaccsccissccsicccecesdcccancs bal 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... ba 





LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 


Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... No. 17 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt..............-. * 2 


PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. * 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and en and 
PRRRE rete GRE. ooo cc cieccccccccnsenscsse a 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
FE oae as adc cacedagiccnaccccoccns “16 
FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 


Round SKirt......-.cececee secerececceeeees - 1 
JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 

fant Back, and Short, Round Skirt.......... Lee 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS..............6.- “« 2 


COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 


Skirt with Train Buttoned on)... .......... “9 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “9 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. * 22 
BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
QOURN Oiisaaddccncccsstceacas Uenisetcacecuad = & 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt).. “ 30 
PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
SOG GEG 5 cccccacsanceccadancasxeesaes casce 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
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MOTLEY'S NETHERLANDS. History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands; from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a full 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the ory 
Armada. By Joun Lotnrop Mortey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Vellum Cloth with Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 00. Sold 
only in Sets, 


II. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 
from Foreign and American writers. Edited by 
Joun Rrowarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

111. 

THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. By Witttam 
Cowrer. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45 cents. 
IV. 

MARMION. A Tale of Flodden Field. A Poem in 
Six Cantos. By Sir Water Scort, Bart. %$2mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vv. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A Poem in Six Can- 
tos. By Sir Warrer Soort, Bart. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vi 

THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL. Comedies. By Riouarp Brins_ey Surrman, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES, 
By Epwarp Arkinson. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. . 

VHT. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Firz- 
PATRIOK. 4t0, Paper, 15 cents. 
1X. 
THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Tennyson, 
82mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


» & 

HISTORY.-HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HiS- 
TORY. By Lory Macauttay, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents: 
Cloth, 40 cents. c 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Poem 
in Six Cantos. By Sir Watrer Soort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XII. 

HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II. 
1688. By Davi» Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New anon, Plates. 6 vols., Svo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets, 

XIII. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Seunorr F. 
Batrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, i873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols., $15 00. xiv 


WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warren, D.D. With 83 
Tilustrations and Maps of the Stars, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

XV. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Wauteer Besant, M.A, 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XVI. 

TALES FROM EURIPIDES. By Vinognr Kine 
Cooper, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XVII. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879. 
By W. Pemuroke Fetriner. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vor. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vor. I1.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, 


The Green Hand. By Grorez Curries. 15 cents. 


Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Parrick. 15 cts, 


Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuackgeray. 15 cents, 


The House of Lys. By General IIamiey, 15 cents, 


John Caldigate. By Anruony Tro.uore. 15 cents, 


Orange Lily. By May Crommrnin, 10 cents. 


My Sister’s Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. 20 cents, 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooke. 25 cts, 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 
Basildon. By Mrs. ALrrev W. Hunt. 15 cents, 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamuiry. 15 
cen a 

‘For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mra. Hervert Martin. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn, 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpers. 15 cents, 


82 Harver & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


ear- Harrver’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Sue. “Shall we go to a fashionable watering-place? 


He. “Oh, I hate a crowd!” 


’ al , 
FACETI2®. 

A censoniovs tutor, in lecturing to his class on the 
vice of betting, declared that under no circumstances 
could a bet be anything but asin andashame, “ But 
you've always gone in for one kind of bet,” exclaimed 
an irreverent pupil. The tutor was at first stupefied 
with amazement at such effrontery, but recovering his 
ec!f{-possession, he blandly informed the student that 
if he could make his statement true, he should have a 
holiday. * Well, haven’t you always been in favor of 
the alpha-bet ?” asked the student. The teacher “ ac- 
knowledged the corn.” 

—— 

Asrrovomers.—Augustus and Mand linger long on 
these clear cool evenings, and drink in deep draughts 
of astronomy—that is, they attentively and persistent- 
ly study the reflected stars in each other’s eyes, while 
they take particular notice of Mars’ movements. 

enivetanjpasenian 

A burlesque writer is credited with the following ar- 
cheolo vical information given to a learned antiquarian 
of the British Museum: “There is a belief, Sir, that 
free orders to the theatre are a modern custom, but I 
think it must be admitted that it was an ancient one, 
when we remember that Joseph was put into the pit 
for nothing by his brethren.” 

quitineeiunaeemm 

“Mamma, I don’t think the people who make dolls 
are very pious people,” said a little girl to her mother, 
one day. 

* Why not, my child ?” 

* Because you can never make them kneel. I always 
have to lay my doll on her stomach to say her prayers.” 

_—— 


Soune: A Bavarian court. The judge orders the court 
officer to send in the next witness, A moment later 
a man enters, and advances to the bench, 

The judge asks: * What's your name?” 

* Jacob Larch.” 

* How old are you ?” 

**1 don’t know what that has to do here, your honor.” 

“ Answer me at once. How old are you?” 

“ Thirty-three years.” 

* Are you a Catholic or a Lutheran ?” 

* But, your honor—” 

* Quick, Sir, or I'll put you on bread and water!” 

“Oh, well, then,” resignedly, ‘I’m a Lutheran.” 

* Are you in any way related to the prisoners ?” point- 
ing to the three ruffians in the dock. 

“T related to them !” indignantly. 
honor thinking about ?” 

Amid thunderous laughter, and under strenuous pro- 
test from the witness, the judge administers the oath. 
Jacob swears to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and is then asked what he has 
to tell. 

“To tell you that the venison the colonel expected 
yesterday has arrived, your honor, and to present 
my master’s compliments and ask you to join him 
atdinner. I got to your house too late to find 
you, and came to look for you here.” 


“What is your 

















Pid 


Sue. “ Just think of the mosquitoes 


He. “‘ How would you like truly rural?” 





THREE FAN-CIES FOR KEEPING COOL. 


A young woman has painted the picture of a dog and 


tree so life-like that a person can’t distinguish the bark | 


of the dog from the bark of the tree. 
Aaingantieanene 


Tur PLACE WHERE THERE 18 SPACE TO TURN ROUND 
r1n—Eastern Room-melia. 
—o————— 
EXAMINATION PAPER FOR THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF THE WELSH. 
(To be answered by Natives of the Principality.) 


Who were the men of Harlech? Why, when, whence, 
and whither did they march ? What did they come to? 

Give a short life of Taffy, and the incidents of his 
trial for cattle-stealing. Trace the origin of the pop- 
ular rhyme. 

Explain the difference between a Welshman and a 
Welsher—(a) in characters; () in races. 


Given a Welsh captain who finds a leak in his ship 


on St. David’s Day, what ought he to do with it? 

Draw an ideal character of a Cymric prince, and 
show the traits therein very like Wales. 

Explain what an Eisteddfod is, and what it is not, 
and give your notion of what it ought to be. 

State the differences by which the Welsh rabbit is 
distinguished from the English, and give the approved 
methods of capturing and cooking the animal. 

Write down in English the pronunciation of “‘ Cwm- 
bdfgrbth,” and “ Lindwiltwlyrhiwdwgwynthllynfach,” 
and resolve the words into their derivative elements, 
supplying the missing links. 

tive your explanation of the conduct of the Welsh 
consonants. 
: Account for the establishment of the Welsh harp at 
Tendon. 

Give your reasons for supposing that the original 
etymology was Hwndwn. 

Give a list of the principal Welsh singers and harp- 
ers now gracing the nobility’s concerts. 

Write down the words of “ Jenny Jones.” Give her 
pedigree, and her relationship to Bumper Squire Jones. 

Give the Cymric etymology of Caractacus and Cym- 
beline, with an outline of the chief incidents of their 
reigns. 

Give your reasons for not accepting the legend of 
Augustine, as told in English histories ; and show that 
the “‘ Angli,” whom he compared to “ Angeli,” must 
have been Cymri, and not Angles. Can you reconcile 
the legend with probable race theories ? 

















| place rapidly subsided when it was explained by a pun- | 
| dit that the “‘ vane of copper” was an old weathercock. 
Siiensandiiediamiee 


The excitement created in a Western town by the re- 
port that a vein of copper had been discovered near the 


By ovr BacurLor.—Eve was the first and we reckon 
the only woman who did not gather up her dress in 


| both hands and yell at the sight of a snake, 
———— 


FLOWERY. 
If I were a buttercup, Eleanor mine, 
And if Eleanor mine were a daisy, 
What a life would we lead when the weather was fine, 
So delightfully loving and lazy! 


With our bosoms as glad as the bright sky above 
We would bloom till the summer was over: 


| But mind !—I should always be jealous, dear love, 








When you spoke to the next bit of clover! 
or 
“ WHAT’S-’ER-NAME.” 
Currx. “ Who is the sender of this parcel ?” 
Carman. “Sorra bit 0’ me knows now what to call 


| her. She should be Mrs. Thompson by her mother, 


and her husband has put the name of Doolin on her. 
So, faix, I b’leve you may write down aither of thim.” 
od 
HALF WAY UP THE HILL. 
Granppapa. “ By George, I must stop and blow a 
bit, Tommy !” 
Tommy. “All right, grandpapa. I’ve got a stone to 


| put under your heel.’ 


——_—————— 
THERE’S MANY A TRUE WORD SPOKEN, ETC. 
Passencer. “‘ Ah, I wonder where all this cheap fur- 
niture goes to ?” 
Datver. “*H’m! I can tell yer where it goes to.” 
Passencer. ‘ Yes ?” 
Drtver. “ Why, it just about goes all to pieces.” 


enemas 
AT A HORSE FAIR IN PARIS. 


Oup Gentieman (looking at a very bobtailed horse). 
* Bless me! how short they have cut his tail !” 

Arrenvant. “ His master is a member of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals. 
not annoy the poor flies.” 


In this fashion he will 











Way 


tt, 
te 


Sue. “Suppose we take a trip to Europe.” 
He. “But I am always so horribly seasick.” 


A young officer had embarked on board an English 
man-of-war with a detachment of his regiment for a 
foreign station. The captain of the vessel happening, 
in his hearing, to order, for the purpose of making a 
signal, an ensign to be hoisted at the mizzen peak, the 
simple youth exclaimed: “‘ Well, I’m not first ensign 
for duty—that’s one comfort.” 

—_————_——_. 
A SCFT ANSWER, ETC. 

Bortourr-Boy (to swell, who has accidentally knocked 
up against him). ** Now, then, d’yer year, who a’ you 
a-shovin’ of ?” 

Swe. “My good man, what a preposterous ques- 
tion! Aw—how the deuce do I know ?” 







annbshemnllslaicaiosighas 

Mrs. Partineton agary.—“ Poor man!” said the old 
lady ; ‘‘ and so he’s really gone at last! Ninety-eight, 
was he? Dear, dear! to think how that if he’d lived 
two years more he’d have been a centurion !” 


a nl 
LOOKING AHEAD. 
Sognx: Laboratory of a well-known institution. 


Prorrssor (to middle-aged student beginning the study 
of chemistry). ‘ Have you any specific object in view ?” 

Mipp.e-acep Stupent. “ Specific object? I have no 
object at all, except that I don’t want to be a confound- 
ed ignoramus when I enter the next world.” 


slr As BEA 
JupGE (to witness). “How do you know the defend- 
ant is a gentleman? Did you ever visit at his house ?” 
Witness. “ No, Sir.” 
a “Have you an intimate acquaintance with 
im 
Wrrness. “ No, Sir.” 
Jupex. “ Have you any acquaintance with him ?” 
Wirvess. “ No, Sir.” 
Jupex, “ That is the reason he is a gentleman, I sup- 
pose.” 
Le Se 
“NOT FOR JOSEPH.” 


_Wayrarer. “Can I get through this way to the Ag- 
ricultural Show, my man ?” 

_Farm-Servant. * Oh, ’ees—nicely, Sur; straight on 
till yer comes ter the medder where Stiles’s bull’s kep 
what killed a man last week ; go acrost theer through 
the plantation, on’y take keer of the man-traps an’ 
spring-guns; then yer comes to a field where they are 
a-burnin’ rubble and siftin’ cinders; t’other side yer'll 
find a rick-yard, on’y moind the blood-’ound wot’s kep 
theer, cos un boites; then yer’ll see yer way quite 
easy.” 

——— 


A TIMELY WARNING FOR HIM. 


INNOCENT Inprvipvat (on box seat). “ What a charm- 
ing thing it must be to drive four horses, and to feel 
that you have such powerful creatures so perfectly un- 
der your control, and can turn and twist them at your 
will! Do you know, I think it would be one of the 
greatest pleasures I could have to possess such a 
power over anything, and to exercise it.” 
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THE NOOSE OF THE (DOG) DAY. 
Cur-sory Query. “ Well, Sir, what are you going to do with that Rope?” 














